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AGRICULTURE 


RAISING BEEF CATTLE. 


A Caswell Farmer Sends a Helpful and 
Readable Letter Describing His Own 
Experience. 

Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 








I will give a little experience that 
I have ‘had in raising and handling 
beef cattle in this part of the State. 

About five years ago I began to 
buy up and graze cattle to sell to the 
loeal butchers, and for the first year 
bought such eattle as could be had 
in the country around here, prin- 
cipally dry milch cows, steers, and 
anything that the people had to sell. 
After trying the grown cattle, found 
that they did not pay. It took too 
much time and pasture to get them 
in shape to sell, and they were too 
cheap on the market at two and a 
half and three cents, gross, and very 
often the best-of them would not 
bring as much as I paid for them 
before grazing them. 

Then I bought up calves and year- 
lings and would keep them through 
the winter and graze them on our na- 
grasses the spring and 
summer. I found no trouble to grow 
from fifty to one hundred per cent 
on these young animals, and by so 
doing sold them at a fair profit the 
following fall, either to the local 
butcher or to some stock men to take 


tive next 


to the grazing sections of Virginia. 

Now in selling these cattle to men 
who were used to the cattle business 
is right where I began to have some 
practical experience in beef cattle, 
for I could easily see that these peo- 
ple knew what they were doing. They 
would give more for a ealf that suit- 
ed them than they would for a steer 
that was about ready for the market 
here. Say the ealf was worth here 
three to five dollars and the 
steer would sell on the market for ten 
or fifteen dollars. Now I asked these 
people why this great difference. 
They said the calf had some signs 
of Shorthorn blood and they could 
take them home and after feeding 
them through the winter and graz- 
ing them the next summer, the calf 
would take on more. flesh than the 
steer would, and that it would sell 
for a higher price. This was five or 
six years ago and I, never having 
given any attention to raising beef 
cattle, did not know the marked dif- 
ference; in fact, had never seen any 
beef cattle except a few Shorthorns, 
and these at fairs, though I had been 
through Texas and seen the cattle 


from 





there, which as a general thing were 
only a degree better than ours here. 

So I thought the best thing for 
me to do was to look around and post 
myself. At that time there were no 
beef eattle, or cattle men anywhere 
in this part of this State or Virginia. 
So I wrote my friend, Capt. J. H. 
Wissler, of Wythe County, Va., and 
asked him to tell me something about 
the beef cattle, and if he could get 
me some to bring here for breeding. 
He wrote me that if I were going 
to engage in raising beef cattle; to 
come out there; it would pay me to 
do so. I took this advice and went 
to Wythe. 

The first cattle I saw there were 
one hundred head of North Carolina 
cattle that had been wintered there, 
and grazed in a field set with orchard 
grass. These 
fat, and I thought as good beef as 
any and would sell as well as any; 
but the people said not; said they 
were no good. I asked why. They 
said they would weigh only 600 or 
700 pounds, and would bring only 
These ecat- 
tle were from two to five years old 
and very fat. Then I went to a field 
that had Shorthorn steers two years 
old, coming three, to be sold that 
fall. 
these tall, long, round-bodied cattle 


eattle were perfectly 


2% cents on the market. 


This was a revelation to me, 


weighing about 900 pounds and sell- 
Now 


between 


ing then for 41% cents gross. 
I eould the 
serub and beef cattle. 


see difference 
I came home 
determined, to get some Shorthorn 
cattle, and after writing around 
eould hear of only one, and that was 
owned by some member of the A. & 
M. College at Raleigh, and I failed 
to get that, but afterwards bought a 
very fine one that had been brought 
to Danville by a butcher, and sold in 
the country to a 


River. 


farmer on Dan 
Now I have some fine heifers 
bull. 
These grade Shorthern calves would 
for 
grazers at a good price, as they have 
both the color and the 
Shorthorn. 


bred from serub cows by this 


sell anywhere to stock men 


shape of 


TI have recently been back to South- 
west Virginia, and find a 
variety of beef cattle. They now 
have both the Herefords and_ the 
Angus, all very fine cattle, but the 
Shorthorns are still their 
own, and in some respects are better 
to raise, especially to breed up a 
herd of grades, than perhaps any of 
the other breeds. 

I have tried to induce the farmers 
to breed up their cattle; have four 


greater 


holding 





bulls out in different sections. While 
I have made some success in this line, 
I find it hard to get tobacco farmers 
to do much with grass and eattle. Yet 
I am sure they would do better than 
they have, and are doing, if they 
would devote more time to grass and 
stock and less to tobacco. 

Now, Mr. Editor, let me make this 
If you will look into 
the history.of any tobacco-growing 
section, town, or people, where they 
have made tobacco a specialty, it has 
in the end been disastrous to all, with 
East- 


is taking her 


suggestion: 


a few, very few, exceptions. 
North Carolina 
first dose now, but not her last. If 


ern 


the people there persist in raising 
tobacco they will raise it at three 
We in this old to- 
baceo-growing section have done so, 
I have 
been on the market at times when 
it was hard to find a pile of tobacco 
that brought as much as 3 cents a 


dollars per ewt. 


and they will so the same. 


pound, and nohody thought anything 

strange about it, and the buyers said 

then tobacco was too high in price 

to buy. W. G. SMITH. 
Caswell Co., N. C. 





The Lesson of the Tobacco Panic. 


The good business judgment of the 
country is that the tobacco growing 
belt will not absolute bank- 
ruptey because of the exactions of 
the 
The public is coming to believe (and 
what better tonie than a belief that 
a brighter day is coming?) that to- 


suffer 


American Tobacco Company. 


baeco will rise to a price above the 
eost of production, so that when at 
the close of the year our farmer 
friends come to add up profit and 
loss, they will find the former to 
much exceed the latter on the whole 
transaction. It is believed also that 
some good and very valuable lessons 
will be learned from the experiences 
of this year. If shall learn 
enough from trust methods to dis- 


we 


trust the support and aid they give, 
to not depend on Chicago meat pack- 
ers to furnish the meat, or raisers of 
timothy, ete., in different parts of 
the country to supply feed, along 
with the great corn farms of the 
West and Middle West for our teams, 
in a word, raise on the farm what is 
needed there, we shall profit 
mensely by the severe scare we have 


im- 
had this year. This is old doctrine 
many times preached by the wise men 
of the country, and those men who 
have practiced it are in no fear of 
the sheriff at this time, the poor to- 
bacco crop, the trust and many other 





things to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. We have no love for the trust. 
We readily credit them with the 
most perfect and single minded pur- 
pose to get all they can for the least 
money, in fact known as 
“trust busters” are of the same mind. 
The business management of the 
country some time ago adopted in 
practice the. well worn rule, “each 
man for himself and the devil take 
the hindmost.” The sooner farm- 
ers, mechanics, carpenters and all 
the professions learn this and act ac- 
cordingly the better it will be for 
them. The way to do this is to have 
the means of subsistence, aye for a 
long seige, at our command, and our 
farmer friends are in a position to 
do this better than any other class. 
We sympathize with them; we hope 
great and good results from the or- 
ganization they have perfected, but 


others 


have not hesitated to say mueh 
present trouble might have been 


saved by a closer adherence to Dos- 
sey Battle’s old rule: “More hog and 
hominy.”—Rocky Mount Motor. 





Fertilizer for Crimson Clover. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


~ 


Please publish in your next issue 
answers to these questions: 

1. Will 1,600 pounds acid phos- 
phate and 400 pounds muriate of 
potash make the best fertilizer for 
crimson clover sown on sandy loam, 
such as is good tobaceo land? 

2. How much should be applied per 
acre? 

3. When is the best time to apply 
fertilizer to clover? 

G. M. BEAVERS. 

Wake Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Dr. B. W. Kilgore, State 
Chemist.) 

In reply to the above questions re- 

for crimson 

clover, I would suggest the use of 


garding a_ fertilizer 
about 225 pounds per acre of the fol- 
lowing mixture: 
Acid Phosphate 
Muriate of Potash 


oes 0a e200) Ms. 
25. tbs. 

and_ broadeasted 
just before or after sowing the seed. 


thoroughly mixed 
The seed and fertilizer may be cul- 


tivated in at the same time. 





will be 100 years old Sep- 
and plans are being made 
for a celebration which will be a rec- 


Chicago 
tember 26, 


One feature of the cel- 
ebration will be a reproduction of 
the great fire of 1871. All the build- 
ings now in the area covered by the 
conflagration will be ablaze with red 
fire. 


ord breaker. 
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FARM WORK FOR SEPTEMBER. 
Selections from the Department of Prac- 

tical Suggestion Conducted by Col. J. 

B. Killebrew, in the Southern Farm 

Magazine. 

September, with its drying mea- 
dows and pastures, suggests the com- 
ing of a dormant season in vegetable 
life, but with fructifying rains and 
warm sunshine the growth of cereals 
and grasses will continue to make 
the fields beautiful for many weeks 
in their green covering. 

RYE 

Rye for winter pasturage should 
be sown early in the month, so that 
it may attain a vigorous growth be- 
fore the advent of winter. No other 
crop will be of greater service to the 
dairyman or to the fockmaster 
throughout the fall and the winter 
months. Rye is a hardy annual, and 
the rapidity of its growth, even dur- 
ing the frosty days ot November, 
recommends it highly to the practi- 
cal farmer. It should be sown on 
medium to fertile land that has been 
broken during the summer months 
or upon corntields that have received 
clean cultivation. Rye will do well 
even on grassy cornfields when put 
in with shovel plows, provided there 
is a sufieciency of rain after it is 
sown to root it firmly. About one 
bushel of seed to the acre is suth- 
cient, as it tills very quickly and 
very generously, which makes it soon 
cover the ground like a green mat. 

WINTER OATS. 

Another crop that should be more 
generally sown for fall and winter 
pastures is the winter oats. If sown 
early in September upon land well 
prepared it will furnish as much or 
more grazing than rye, and will yield 
a good crop of oats the following 
year. Unfortunately, there is a lim- 
ited zone in which this excellent ce- 
real will yield with certainty. North 
of the 35th parallel it is very uncer- 
tain, being often killed dtring se- 
vere winters. The writer has seen 
in the of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., great fields sown with winter 
oats that would keep per acre one 
head of cattle or eight head of sheep 
throughout the winter months. It is 
a very valuable grazing plant—much 
more valuable for grazing purposes 
even than for the grain. Two bush- 
els of seed to the acre ought io be 


vicinity 


sown. 

The latter part of September is al- 
so the best time for sowing the hay 
grasses. Timothy, herd’s grass, and 
alfalfa should all be sown in Sep- 
tember or early in October. 

. SOILS FOR GRASSES. 

All soils for the sowing of the 
standard hay grasses must be in good 
tilth. They must be well drained, 
and the top surface should be made 
as fine as garden mold by frequent 
Nor will 


the grasses sown upon land that has 


plowings. and harrowings. 


loose beds of unrotted material under 
it do well. 
enough to hold moisture, but loose 


The soil must be compact 


enough to allow the roots to thor- 
Timothy, the 
standard hay grass, thrives best on 
a tenacious, rich, clayey soil. It does 


oughly penetrate it. 





not do well upon dry or sandy land, 
however fertile it may be. The best 
situation is valley land having a soil 
rich in caleareous matter and hu- 
mus, not too loose or friable, but with 
a sufficiency of clay in its composi- 
tion to make it reasonably compact. 
Timothy starts slowly in the spring, 
and it does not take so rank a hold 
upon the soil as many other meadow 
grasses do. It is not suited for pas- 
turage, for it has but little after- 
math, and the tramping of stock soon 
destroys the bulbous roots. 

It is best not to sow the seed until 
the ground is moistened by rain, 
otherwise the heavy dews may cause 
the seed to germinate, when the hot 
suns of midday are likely to destroy 
the young plants. 

The quantity of seed to be sown 
is regulated somewhat by the char- 
acter of the soil. On rich, heavy, 
deep soils a third of a bushel to the 
acre will not be too much; on thin, 
light soils two gallons per acre will 
be ample. The seed may be sown 
with a drill, and probably it will in- 
crease the future crop for the land 
to be afterwards rolled. The sowing 
may be done by hand, the width of 
the spaces sown being regulated by 
stakes. Eight feet is as wide a 
space as one should attempt to sow. 
It is best to sow the land with one- 
half of the seed and then cross-sow 
it. This will insure a more even dis- 
tribution of the seed. After sowing 
a light drag brush or roller, or both, 
should be run over the land, so as to 
slightly bury the seed and produce 
rapid germination. 

Herd’s grass is the most certain in 
its yield of all the hay grasses sown 
in the border States. While not 
yielding so heavily as timothy, the 
hay is equally as nutritious, and it is 
hardier and longer-lived either for 
the meadow or pasture. Land may 
be prepared as for timothy, and half 
a bushel of clean seed should be sown 
to the acre. 

HESSIAN FLY. 


Though an excellent month for the 
sowing of grasses, it is too early for 
the sowing of wheat. When sown so 
early it is subject to the attacks of 
the Hessian fly. Wheat should never 
be sown until after frost. A good 
idea has been suggested for the de- 
struction of the Hessian fly by sow- 
ing a narrow belt of wheat early in 
September around the field intended 
for wheat. The flies will deposit 
their eggs on the wheat growing in 
this belt, and this should be plowed 
under about the 10th of October, or 
as soon after the appearance of frost 
as possible. This will protect the 
wheat sown later. 

CUTTING CORN, 


Corn should be cut early in the 
month, if not cut during August, so 
as to secure the fodder for feeding 
cattle during the winter. In the cot- 
ton-growing States the practice still 
prevails of pulling the blades from a 
stalk and tying it into bundles for 
This is a very expensive and 
tedious method. With the same work 
twice as much forage can be saved 
by cutting the corn and stacking it 
in the fields. Corn harvesters that 


fodder. 








do their work in an admirable man- 
ner are used for this purpose by the 
great corn-growers of the Northwest, 
and should be used on the level fields 
in many portions of the South. No 
skill is required in this work. Twen- 
ty rows of corn may, with safety, be 
put into shocks standing eighty feet 
apart. If set up well, with an incli- 
nation towards the center, not only 
the fodder on the stalks, but the corn 
on the ear will remain throughout 
the winter, with but little damage 
from rot or mold. While not so con- 
venient for handling as bundles of 
fodder, the stalks furnish a rough- 
ness of some value. Shredding the 
stalks with the fodder on it is a prac- 
tice that has been introduced inte 
many parts of the country. While 
theoretically this shredded stover is 
rich in nutritive elements, yet many 
farmers of sound judgment and dis- 
cerning capacity do not believe it 
pays for the trouble. Stock will eat 
it when nothing else better presents 
itself, but they do not thrive on it. 
The hard outside covering of the 
stalk is indigestible, and makes the 
feed one of questionable value. 


SORGHUM. 

Sorghum should be eut and 
shocked. It is not so easily kept in 
good condition as corn stover. It is 
more liable to mold, and the seed 


heads will injure very soon unless 
severed from the stalks and housed 
in an airy barn or shed. 
stalks, it must be remembered, will 
be ruined as a_ feed by freezing 
weather. They should be put 
some place where they will not freeze. 
Sorghum is one cf the richest and 
most palatable of all forage plants 
to stock, but the hard shell-like covy- 
objectionable. The 
larger the stalks the more indigesti- 
ble is this outer covering. For the 
feeding of cattle it should be sown 
thickly, so that the stalks will be 
small, and more easily eaten and di- 
gested. 


‘Sorghum 


in 


ering is very 





An Evil Day If-It Comes. 


The threat of the American To- 
bacco Company—in the fight with 
the farmers—to go into the business 
of growing its own tobacco, raises 
the interesting question as to wheth- 
er such a scheme would be feasible. 
Is the time coming when farming 
will be a corporation field and com- 
panies will be formed to hold and 
cultivate cotton, corn and tobacco? 
Many of the greatest cattle ranches 
in the West have drifted into the 
control of incorporated companies, 
and some of its largest wheat farms, 
and more recently the sugar planta- 
tions of the South, have been 
bought up, and are being success- 
fully run by corporations. Why may 
not the same be done with cotton or 
tobaceo lands?) Why may not large 
tracts be consolidated under the 
competent management and worked 


with hired laborers at a minimum 
of expense and larger profits than 
by any form of tenant and crop- 
sharing system?—Asheville Citizen. 





It is safer to affront some people 
than to oblige them; for the better 
a man deserves the worse they will 
speak of him.—Seneca. 











Practical Questions and Answers, 


Winterville, N. C., Aug. 24, 1903, 
Mr. Charles W. Burkett, Raleigh, 

IN. ©. 

Dear Sir:—I wish you would please 
through The Progressive 
Farmer: If it will be profitable to 
sow land that now has a crop of cow 
peas on it, in rye to be turned under 
green next spring for planting cot- 
ton. Why I ask is because I had a 
little experience this year In a 
field seemingly the same kind of land 
was planted oats and after them 
It had a second crop of volun- 
teer oats on it, and in January I 
turned part of the green oats under 
the rest remaining until about two 
(2) weeks before planting cotton, 
and the cotton on the latter is nearly 
a third better than the other. Was 
it the vegetation or the late break- 
ing that caused it? Would something 
else be better than rye; if anything 
is profitable? 


answer 


peas. 


Sincerely yours, 
CLOD KNOCKER. 
Pitt Co. 


ANSWER. 


Our correspondent has on hia own 
accord made an interesting experi- 
ment: namely, that one of the things 
our soils need is humus or vegetable 
matter. I it is possible 
throughout the greater part of the 
State to double or treble the yield 
of our crops by the addition of vege- 
table This can 
be accomplished by the constant use 
of cover or winter crops. I would 
advise by all means that either rye 
or crimson clover be put on the land 


believe 


matter to our soils. 


as soon as the cow peas have been 
the crimson 
clover because it adds atmospheric 
Rye does not 
do this and consequently does not 
add plant food to the soil in this 
There is an objection to 
which I 
would term an occasional failure, due 
to insufficient amount of mois- 
ture, and lack of clover bacteria in 
the soil. 

I would suggest that our corre- 
spondent put one-half of his field to 
the other half to crimson 
clover, thus making a test that will 
give information for 
For the rye I would 
suggest one bushel or a bushel and a 


removed. I prefer 


nitrogen to the soil. 


manner. 
crimson clover in a way 


an 


rye and 


him valuable 
future work, 


half of seed per acre; for crimson 
clover ten or twelve pounds per acre. 
If both are to be plowed under it 
should be done moderately early in 
the spring, so as to insure partial 
decomposition before the crop is 
planted. I should say two or three 
or four weeks before planting time 
would be sufficient. I think we too 
often make a mistake in plowing too 
-arly for the summer crop. 

Following out the plan as suggest- 
ed above will bring satisfaction I am 
sure. 

C. W. BURKETT. 





Teacher: “What animal is it that 
has very strong limbs, a fierce tem- 
per, wild, bushy hair on his head and 
is called the king of beasts?” Wil- 
lie: “A football player.”—New York 
Evening Journal. 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 


XXIII,—Interrogating the Soil. 


Our readers are all aware that the 
essential elements of fertility in all 
soils are nitrogen, potash, and phos- 
phoric acid. They are also aware that 
the chemist can find these  ele- 
ments where the crops can not; there- 
fore, that chemical analysis alone 
can not be depended on to tell with 
certainty what elements plants need. 
How, therefore, shall the farmer who 
knows there is something wrong with 
his land, but don’t know what, find 
out exactly what is lacking? 


Soils that have all these elements 
may not produce good crops because 
these soils are not in proper physical 
condition, but when land is in proper 
physical condition, in other words, 
well farmed, but does not yet produce 
good crops, some of these essential 
elements are lacking. Every farmer 
knows that where grasses and grains 
have good color and grow luxuriantly 
there is nothing the matter with the 
soil. Where they do not have a good 
color and do not grow luxuriantly, 
he knows there is something the 
matter. 


Professor Brooks, of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College, has 
made some notes.on this line that 
are worth the farmer’s notice. He 
says that a shade of green inclining 
to be bluish on the one hand or dis- 
tinctly yellowish on the other indi- 
sates that the soil lacks nitrogen, 
and that a bright, vivid green indi- 
cates relative abundance of availa- 
ble nitrogen. By avilable nitrogen 
he means nitrogen that the plant can 
get. 

According to the professor, one of 
the best tests of the presence of a 
suitable amount of phophorie acid in 
the land is the luxuriance of the va- 
rious members of the turnip family. 
To this family belong cabbage, cauli- 
flower, rape, mustard, ete. Therefore 
if you sow rape on a field and it 
grows particularly 
make up your mind that whatever 


well, you can 


else may be lacking there is abund- 
ant phosphoric acid on hand. He 
says: “In my experiments it has 
been indicated again and again with 
the utmost clearness that all these 
crops, especially during the earlier 
stages of their growth, show the rel- 
ative abundance or deficiency of 
phosphorie acid.” 

With regard to potash, any piece 
of land that will grow first-rate clo- 
ver with a deep, vivid green color has 
an abundance of potash. A defi- 
ciency of potash in crops of all kinds 
is indicated by a bluish green color 
abundant the 
shade of green is yellow, while a pea 
green denotes a full supply. Neither 
clover, beans, peas, nor alfalfa will 
flourish on a soil deficient in potash; 
neither will corn. 

_ The remarks of the professor on 
lime should particularly interest our 
readers. He says that if on seeding 
to mixed timothy, red-top, and clo- 
vers, it is found that the clover and 
tumothy do poorly and the red-top 
takes their place, such soils are acid 








and need lime; especially if the 
abominable weed known as horse sor- 
rel comes in you may be sure that 
your soil needs lime. Such soils are 
acid. 

Again, where clover fails to grow 
on land that is known to be well sup- 
plied with potash, it may be taken 
for granted that that soil needs lime, 
not as an essential ingredient in 
plants, for it is not, but to correct 
the acidity which prevents the bac- 
teria essential to the luxuriance of 
all the legumes from living. As we 
noted some weeks ago, there are 
many soils in southern Illinois which 
grow the leguminous plants readily 
after being treated with lime. In 
other words, these soils were too acid 
and needed only to have the acidity 
corrected by quick lime in order to 
enable them to grow leguminous 
crops and thus put a solid basis of 
fertility under the land. The nitrify- 
ing bacteria which have their homes 
in the nodules on the roots of clover, 
peas, beans, and alfalfa can not 
grow in acid soils; these 
plants can not thrive. 

The Ohio Experiment Station has 
found the same condition of things 
existing there. The reason why the 
clovers will not grow is because the 
soil is acid and needs quick lime to 
correct this acidity. We suspect 
there will be acid sections found in 
Missouri and possibly in some parts 
of Iowa, as well as in Illinois. This 
is a subject that needs to be thor- 
oughly _investigated.—Dr. Henry 
Wallace in Des Moines Farmer. 


hence, 





A Batch of Timely Farm Notes. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

One of the familiar sights in any 
old settled community is the neg- 
Many of 
these orchards, if they bear at all, 


lected, worn-out orchards. 


have become soil-exhausted and pro- 
duce only inferior fruit, and 
that only in 
Such orchards are the 


even 
oeceasional seasons. 
homes of 
worms and disease, and serve to re- 
stock with these pests the more eare- 
fully sprayed and tilled orchards of 
Marketable fruit from 
them is almost unknown. They are 
A se- 
ries of experiments has recently been 
made to determine what could be 
done to bring these orchards back 
into first-class condition. An orchard 
in Rhode Island was selected, the 
trees pruned, and the rough loose 
bark limbs and 
trunks. The ground was covered with 
well rotted barnyard manure and af- 
ter the trees had blossomed the leaves 
were sprayed twice with Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green. At the 
end of the fruit season there was a 
marked improvement in the orchard, 
yet the results were not striking. 
The treatment was continued the 
second season with the result that 
the trees had a healthy growth and 
good fruit was obtained. Further 
treatment during the third season 
brought most acceptable results and 
$80 worth of fruit was sold from the 
orchard of less than one acre. There 
is no doubt that if proper attention 
is given many run down and neglect- 
ed orchards over the country, they 


neighbors. 


an eyesore and unprofitable. 


seraped off the 





could be soon brought to-a state of 
efficiency where reasonable profits 
could be secured every year. 

* % 

The long marsh grass which grows 
so abundantly up and down the At- 
lantic coast is at last to be put to 
earning money for the proprietors 
of the land upon which it grows. It 
is found that this grass makes a 
most excellent matting, and steps are 
being taken in North Carolina to 
start up a factory for the production 
of a first-class matting from this 
material. If the venture proves a 
successful one, the value of these 
marsh lands, which have lain prac- 
tically idle for many years, will be 
enhanced ten-fold in a very short 


time. 
* & 


A crusade has begun to keep milch 
cows from having access to foul wa- 
ter. By this reference is made not 
so much to the water they drink, but 
to the stagnant ponds and pools into 
which they wade these hot summer 
days for the purpose of keeping cool. 
The argument is that fever germs 
that are present in impure water ad- 
here to the hair of the cow, especial- 
ly along its belly and udder. When 
the cow is milked it is an easy mat- 
ter for some of these germs to find 
their way into the bucket and the 
best straining known will not elimi- 
The safest 
way to avoid dangers of this sort is 
to insist on sanitary conditions every 


nate them from the milk. 


where about the farm. 

* * * 
engineer is no 
As the 
problems of farm life are studied 
they are found to divide into two 
grand classes, those which pertain to 


The agricultural 
longer a fad but a necessity. 


the care of the crops from _ their 
planting to maturity, and _ those 


which have to do with the laying out 
of the farm, the arrangement of 
buildings, drains, water supply, and 
disposal of sewerage. The character 
of the agriculture in recent years has 
made farm buildings as complex in 
design and varied in use as factories, 
and there is a wide field of study for 
improvement in design and for de- 
termination of the best material to 
be used in their construction. Stable 
sanitation is as necessary as house 
sanitation, and the solution of these 
problems requires technical knowl- 
edge of a high order. The day of 
the agricultural engineer is at hand 
for he will find endless problems to 
occupy his time and talents. 
* & * 

The North Carolina farmer should 
interest himself in the introduction 
of his product into France ,where 
“fresh-roasted peanuts, five-a-bag” 
are an unknown luxury. The few 
roasted peanuts to be obtained come 
from Spain and are of poor quality. 
A considerable quantity of peanuts 
are received in France from the west 
coast of South Africa, but from 
these oil is made. Another Ameri- 
can product not appreciated in 
France is the sweet potato, which is 
not generally used. Those which 
are to be had come from Spain and 
are said to be of an inferior grade. 
There would seem to be room for 
active, intelligent missionary work in 
France by the American produce 
grower. “TODD: 
Washington, D. C. 





Farmers Should Assist in Making Plant 
Disease Exhibit. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


I shall be very grateful if you will 
announce in your paper that I have 
been requested to assist in the prep- 
aration of the exhibition of Plant 
Disease at the St. Louis Exposition. 

It will aid me greatly if every 
person in the State who is able to 
obtain excellent specimens of any 
plant disease (not insect injuries) 
will mail me a small sample of the 
diseased part. If the specimen is 
one desired I will then forward 
postage enough to carry a specimen 
of the proper dimensions to be ex-— 
hibited at St. Louis. 

Credit on label will be given to 
every person furnishing specimens. 

Yours truly, 
F. L. STEVENS, 
Biologist, N. C. Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, Raleigh. 





Good Farming in Georgia. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

At the recent meetings of our 
State Horticultural and State Dai- 
rymen’s Societies at Athens, we had 
the pleasure of listening to Dr. W. 
A. Henry, Dean of Wisconsin Ag- 
ricultural College. The Doctor gave 
us several grand addresses. He is a 
close student, and expressed a desire 
to see a Southern dairy, also the 
foreign plants growing in Georgia. 
Col. Wade, of Cornelia, Ga., showed 
him over a first-class dairy (that of 
Mr. Williamson, at Harmony Grove) 
where the Doctor saw amber cane 
being cut for soiling—eight big loads 
to the acre;—saw corn growing for 
silage that would go 12 or 15 tons an 
acre; saw in fact just as good a dairy 
as he would see in his own State; 
saw a farm that twelve years ago 
was a “gullied, denuded, old, worn- 
out cotton plantation, bought for $5 
per acre, that is to-day cheap at $50 
per acre. Mr. Williamson ships to 
Atlanta 700 to 800 pounds of first- 
class butter, receiving an average of 
25 cents the year round. 

At Cornelia, Ga., Col. Wade show- 
ed him over the little creek bottoms 
of Habersham, where corn stood 8 
and 10 feet, and even some cases 
twelve feet high and two large ears 
on it; Bermuda pastures supporting 
two head cows per acre; four or five 
different varieties of both corn and 
cow peas; alfalfa, soja beans, and 
the new Indian plant Kulthi—all 
growing on the Colonel’s farm. The 
Doctor remarked, he never saw so 
many kinds of forage growing on 
one farm looking so well, and that 
all these forage plants analyzed for 
protein richer than any half dozen 
North. The 


Doctor was shown peaches and to- 


plants grown in the 


matoes weighing a pound, and the 
finest peach trees he ever saw grow- 
ing, and pronounced this the best 
section for peaches he ever saw. It 
is hoped the Doctor will return 
again at our State Association at 
Tallulah Falls. yy, 


Cornelia, Ga. 





I had rather learn ten ideas in a 
given time than ten different signs 
that express one and the same idea. 





—Spurgeon. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


Official Changes: Root, Taft, Wright, 
and Conger—The Postoffice Scandal. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 








The announcement of Elihu Root’s 
resignation as Secretary of War, to 
take effect January 1, together with 
the statement that Governor General 
William Taft will succeed Mr. Root 
at that time, has been given out at 
Oyster Bay. It is further announced 
that General Luke E. Wright will 
succeed Governor Taft as Governor 
General of the Philippines. In mak- 
ing public the news of this change in 
his Cabinet, the President gave to 
the press the letters which had passed 
between himself and Secretary Root, 
apropos of the latter’s resignation, 
and which express in the strongest 
terms the respect and admiration 
which Mr. Roosevelt and his Secre- 
tary War entertain for each other. 

* & 
that the 
Secretary 


It is worthy of note 
greatest admiration for 
Root is unanimously expressed on 
all sides, regardless of party afflilia* 
tion. President Roosevelt, in his let- 
ter accepting the Secretary’s resigna- 
tion, says: “We have never had a 
public servant who has worked hard- 
er during four and one-half years 
than you have worked, and this is 
not merely in point of time, but above 
all in point of intensity, and your 
success has been equal to your la- 
bor.” These words of the President 
are reflected by practically the en- 
tire metropolitan press, thus fur- 
nishing a remarkable testimonial to 
Secretary Root’s administration. 

* * * 


The succession of Governor Taft 
is regarded as almost as fortunate 
as was the original appointment of 
Secretary Root, who, by the way, 
came very near being President, he 
having been the choice of Senator 
Hanna and other influential Republi- 
eans for the Vice-Presidency at the 
convention which 
Roosevelt. It 


nominated Mr. 


was, in fact, only 
President McKinley’s reiterated 


statement that he could not spare 
Mr. Root from the cabinet that 
caused Mr. Hanna and his friends 
to yield to the urgent desire of Sen- 
ctor Platt, of New York, who, as is 
well known, desired to “lay Governor 
Roosevelt on the shelf” by nominat- 
ing him for Vice-President. 
* & & 

While it is admitted that the re- 
tirement of Judge Taft from the 
Governor Generalship of the Philip- 
pines will prove a loss to the islands, 
because it will deprive them of his 
personal supervision, it is maintain- 
ed, on the other hand, that Governor 
Taft’s presence in Washington as a 
member of the Cabinet, will prove of 
the utmost value to the President. 
The Governor's intimate knowledge 
of the Filipinos as well as of their 
island will enable the President to 
solve many problems at first hand 
which now necessitate constant and 
unsatisfactory, as well as expensive 
reference to Manila. 


President Roosevelt further an- 
nouneces that General Luke E. 


Wright, of Tennessee, a Democrat 
and now vice-Governor of the Philip- 
Judge Taft as 
Governor-General; and by all, save 
those with strong partisan bias, the 
Both the 
President and Secretary Root regard 


pines, will succeed 


appointment is approved. 


General Wright as a man of proved 
ability. Taft’s 
long sojourn in this country General 
Wright was acting Governor Gen- 
eral and discharged the difficult du- 
ties of the office with ability and tact. 
It is generally reported that Wright’s 
popularity with the Filipinos is sec- 
ond only to that of Governor Taft. 


executive During 


The promotion of General Wright 
leaves a vaeaney in the Philippine 
Commission which it is rumored will 
be filled by Minister Conger, now at 
Peking. This would leave a vacancy 
at Peking almost certain to be filled 
by the appointment of William W. 
Rockhill, Secretary to the Bureau of 
American Republics. The position 
is one for which Mr. Rockhill is pe- 
euliarly qualified and which has been 
promised to him for many years. As 
is well known, Mr. Rockhill is thor- 
oughly familiar the Oriental 
status, he has made a study of the 
Eastern question and is a Chinese 
student, and many persons give him 
entire credit for the rescue of Conger 
and the diplomatic progress which 
this country has made with China. 

* %* % 


with 


The postoffice scandal has practi- 
eally given place to the Indian Terri- 
tory scandal and the administration 
has given notice that active measures 
will be taken to ferret out the frauds 
which are believed to have been per- 
petrated on the guileless red man and 
to punish the authors. Secretary 
Hitcheock has selected a commission- 
er not now associated with his de- 
partment who, with the approval of 
the President, will make a thorough 
investigation of all Interior Depart- 
ment employes and of the Dawes 
Commission and the Attorney Gen- 
eral will send a special examiner to 
the territory to investigate the al- 
leged relations of United States At- 
torney Soper, his assistant, James 
H. Huckleberry, and United States 
Marshal Benjamin H. Colbert, with 
the land companies and syndicates 
which are said to be making extraor- 
dinary profits out of the Indians. 
The magnitude of the work of the 
Dawes Commission, which consist of 
the allotment in severalty of lands 
estimated at worth not less than 
$150,000,000, and the ease with which 
the Indian is defrauded of his patri- 
mony, have produced extraordinary 
opportunities for “graft,” opportuni- 
ties of which, it is claimed, govern- 
ment officials and members of the 
Dawes Commission have been quick 
to avail themselves. 

* * * 

Strong political pressure is being 
brought to bear to prevent the publi- 
cation of the full report of the post- 
office investigation now being pre- 
pared by Fourth Assistant Postmas- 
ter General Bristow. That such in- 
fluence can prove availing is not be- 











lieved, however, as the President has 
pledged himself that all the facts 
shall be given to the public at the 
close of the investigation. The ef- 
fort at suppression is said to come 
from certain influential politicians 
who will be placed in an unenviable 
light by the report, although their 
connection with the scandal was too 
remote or too cleverly veiled to per- 
mit of their indictment. 


A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 5, 1903. 





FAR ABOVE THE AVERAGE. 


Condition ot Cotton Reported as Eighty- 
one and Two-tenths. 





Washington Sept. 5.—The month- 
ly report of the Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture shows the average con- 
dition of cotton on August 25 to have 
been 81.2 as compared with 79.7 on 
July 25, 1908, 64.0 on August 24, 
1901, and a ten year average of 72.4. 

The following table 
condition by States on August 25, 
and that on July 25, with the ten 
year averages: 

August July 10 Year 
State 25,1908. 26,1903. Avg. 
WOkAS Wtewcoe TC 82 66 


shows the 


GEORGIA 603010 OL tee 76 
Alabama ...... 84 79 %3 
Mississippi .... 87 83 75 
So. Carolina .. 80 76 75 
Arkansas...... 81 76 74 
Louisiana ..... 86 84 15 
No. Carolina .. 83 78 %8 
Tennessee ..... 91 82 fe 
Ind Territory.. 81 75 74 
Oklahoma ..... 75 69 76 
Florida ....... 83 85 79 
Missouri ...... 81 13 80 
Virginia ...... 86 76 86 


United States. 81.2 MO (2s 








to 
nS 





Bull Movement in Cotton Receives a 
Shock. 


New York, Sept. 3—The bull 
movement in cotton which met with 
a set-back yesterday received a shock 
to-day on the publication of the gov- 
ernment report. This carried down 
prices forty points or $2 a bale on 
Septmber and 26 points or $1.33 a 
bale on October. The declines in 
December. January and March 
ranged from 20 to 15 points lower 
than last night’s closing and 1,000,- 
000 bales changed hands during the 
day. 

The selling began with the receipt 
of the government report. This 
showed the condition as 81.2, com- 
pared with 64 for the last year, and 
79.7 on July last. Prices for Sep- 
tember dropped abruptly some 20 
points before the report came out, 
and it was freely said around the ex- 
change that the figures on the report 
had leaked out. 

The report showed a better condi- 
tion by far than had been expected, 
the highest percentage looked for 
having been 79. The amount of the 
selling after publication of the re- 
port led to rumors that the bull 
clique, under the leadership of Col. 
W. P. Brown, was selling heavily. 
It was certain that many of their 
followers did so. Col. Brown said he 


had made no effort to support the 
market and that he held at present 
only 90,000 bales of cotton and ex- 
pected to market this very easily. 
He is still a bull on the situation. 











Brief Notes of Last Week’s Events, 


Development of cotton culture in 
British West Africa is increasing, 

Harshness to foreigners in the in- 
terior of Venezuela is again charged, 

First bale of new cotton received 
at Norfolk, Va., sold at 15 cents a 
pound. 

The Macedonian 
claimed a_ general 
Northern Macedonia. 


committee pro- 
revolution in 


The opinion is expressed at Sofia 
that only a miracle can prevent open 
war between Bulgaria and Turkey. 

The funeral of Lord Salisbury was 
held at Hatfield, England, and his 
body was interred by the side of his 
wife. 

A charge of peonage has _ been 
made against Marion Priestwood, a 
rich turpentine operator near Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Rear Admiral J. G. Walker, pres- 
ident of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, says he thinks Colombia will 
yet ratify the canal treaty. 

Secretary of War Root and others 
connected with the Alaska Boundary 
Commission arrived in London to be- 
gin work on the ease. 

The price of silver bullion has ad- 
vanced more than 9 cents an ounce 
since purchases began for Philippine 
coinage, in March last. 

Senator Thomas M. Patterson, 
who has just returned from Alaska, 
says the Territory’s most urgent 
needs are good roads and laws. 

A dispateh from Salonica, Mace- 
donia, states that 1,000 Bulgarians 
were killed in a battle at Smilovo, in 
which the Turks were victorious. 

A erazy man made persistent de- 
mands to see President Roosevelt at 
the latter’s residence, Sagamore Hill, 
but was held in custody by secret ser- 
vice officers. 

A large over production of anthra- 
cite was reported and it was thought 
prices would not be advanced the 
coming winter and might drop to $5 
a ton. 

Ex-Gov. W. S. Taylor, of Ken- 
tucky, an exile in Indiana, declared 
the conviction of Caleb Powers of 
complicity in the Goebel murder was 
“the most diabolical crime of the 
age.” 

General Nelson A. Miles, who is a 
native of Massachusetts, has been 
suggested by some of the party as 
a possible nominee for Governor of 
Massachusetts on the Democratic 
ticket. 

The Suffrage League, a negro or- 
ganization of Boston, passed resolu- 
tions repudiating Booker T. Wash- 
ington as a negro leader and warn- 
ing Roosevelt not to follow his sug- 
gestions. 

Andrew Carnegie opened the Iron 
and Steel Institute at Barrow-on- 
Furness with an address in which he 
hoped for the union of America and 
Great Britain and predicted a rise 
in steel prices. 

Negroes of New York State are 
raising funds to aid the litigation 
of George W. Burks, colored, who 18 
suing Paul Bosso because the latter 


refused to black the negro’s shoes at 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 











Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Asheville has seven automobiles, 
says the Citizen. 

Tt is said the Seaboard Air Line 
will build a line from Apex through 
Dunn to Clinton. 

As a result of last week’s term of 
Guilford Court forty-two prisoners 
were Monday sent to work on the 
public roads of the county. 

A trolley car line is built from 
Salisbury to Spencer. 
is three miles. The extension of the 
line to the Yadkin River, two miles 
east of Spencer, is also assured. The 


The distance 


location on the river is considered 
one of the best in North Carolina 
for park and resort purposes. 
Winston Republican: Major T. 
L. Emry has the finest field of corn 
in the Weldon, N. C., 
the Norwood farm. He has 550 
acres which will make between 4,000 
and 5,000 barrels of corn. He also 
has a large cotton and peanut crop 


section on 


and if no freshet interferes his crop 
is estimated to be worth $50,000. 

The series of farmers’ institutes 
held over the State during the sum- 
mer have closed and the conductors 
and speakers report all of 
as having successful. 
The institutes held last week were: 
Oxford, with 175 farmers present; 
Littleton, 200 present; Franklinton, 
250 present; Henderson, 175 present. 


them 


been very 


Reidsville special to News and Ob- 
server, Ist: In the vote here to-day 
the distilleries were defeated by fifty- 
seven votes. The saloons, however, 
won by eleven votes. Five persons 
were put under arrest for fraudulent 
voting on the saloon side. Many con- 
tests were made and more arrests 
may follow. The registrar was an 
owner of saloon buildings and the 
dispensary side was not given a fair 
show. The election on dispensary 
may be contested. 


As the results of an order of the 
School Commissioners of Charlotte, 
compelling the daily reading of the 
Bible in the graded schools it is 
probable that not a single child of 
Catholic parents will attend the next 
session. The Catholics hold that it 
is unjust to compel their children to 
listen to the reading of the Protest- 
ant version of the Bible in schools 
supported by public taxes. 

Greensboro Advocate: Those who 
love law and order and the fair name 
and fame of the Old North State, 
will rejoice to know that the law was 
allowed to take its course in regard 
to the negro Roseboro, charged and 
convicted of the outrage and murder 
of Mrs. Beavers, of Iredell County. 
He was tried convicted and _ sen- 
tenced to be hanged September 11th. 
Thus should the law be enforced 
against all crimals. Let every one 
feel that the law will be enforced 
impartially, that 


justice will be 


prompt and effective, and the carni- 
val of crime rampant in our State 
and nation will abate. 





News comes to the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction that since his visit to 
Ormondsville three districts have 
been consolidated into one, and they 
will have a successful central school 
at Ormondsville, supported probably 
later by local tax. 
tricts in Greene County have also 
been consolidated into one. 

Charlotte The North 
Carolina farmer who has sold cotton 
at five cents and still lived, must feel 
himself indeed a lord of creation 
now when he ean lean back, with his 
thumbs in the armholes of his vest, 
and decline offers of eleven cents for 
his new crop as soon as he can put 
The Newton En- 
terprise tells that Catawba farmers 
are doing that very thing. 


Two other dis- 


Observer: 


it on the market. 


W. Frank Debnam is now prepar- 
ing the loeal portion of the premium 
book for the colored fair to be held 
here beginning October 27th. The 
president of the fair is A. R. Middle- 
ton; secretary, J. B. Dudley; treas- 
urer, C. W. Prof; S.. f: 
Adkins, of Winston-Salem, is mak- 
ing up the educational features and 
Rev. B. B. Hill, of Reidsville, has 


charge of the agricultural displays. 


Hoover. 


Greensboro Record: The present 
indications are that one of the larg- 
est gatherings ever held in North 
Carolina is that to be held in Grens- 
boro on October 12th to 16th, in- 
elusive, when former North Carolin- 
ians from all sections of the country 
will congregate to meet old friends 
and see the wonderful progress made 
in the industrial life of North Caro- 
lina during the years of their ab- 
sence. The Governors of the various 
States have been advised of this 
meeting, and invitations sent broad- 
east throughout the entire country, 
not only to former North Carolin- 
ians, but to the many friends and 
prospective investors who fully real- 
ize the advantages offered in the 
South for profitable investment. 


Raleigh Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
W. E. Crosslands, of Richmond 
County, widely known as both a 
large farmer and a good one, is here 
and says cotton is badly “fired” by 
last week’s fierce heat, and that he 
never saw it deteriorate so rapidly; 
that the terrible heat did more dam- 
age than the usual drought would in 
three weeks. Fewer charters have 
been granted this year to cotton mills 
than in quite a while. Some persons 
say the very high price of cotton 
checks mill building. The farmers 
do not appear to think the crop will 
be more than two-thirds as large as 
that last year. All of them confi- 
State 
warrants for six rural public school 
libraries were to-day sent to the 
county of Mecklenburg by the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The Baptist Female Uni- 
versity opened to-day, with 175 stu- 
dents present. Rev. Dr. Massee, pas- 
tor of the Tabernacle, held devotion- 
al exercises, and Mr. N. B. Brough- 
ton made an address. The school 
is full to overflowing, and 40 appli- 
cants as boarding students had to 
be turned away. 








dently expect high prices. 








News and Observer, 4th: The 
first bale of Wake County new 
cotton was marketed yesterday 


morning in this city, two weeks later 
than last year. It was raised by Mr. 
W. S. Turner, of Panther Branch 
Township, and was bought by 
Messrs. M. A. Parker & Son for 12 
cents per pound. The bale weighed 
520 pounds and brought $62.40. It 
was of strict middling grade and 
badly gin cut, which caused the price 
to be lower. 


Vance farmers are simply refusing 
to give away their tobacco and say 
they will not sell until prices get 
better, and if they don’t get better 
they will not sell at all, but will hold 
this year’s crop for next year and not 
plant any of the weed again.—Oxford 
Public Ledger. That is the best 
thing to do—hold for better prices. 
True, all the farmers are not in a 
condition of independence—that is, 
they owe money for guano and sup- 
plies—but if their tobacco does not 
bring enough to pay the cost of 
handling—eutting, curing and strip- 
ping—they are no better off by sell- 
ing. Indeed, thev are in worse con- 


dition, for they have disposed of 
their crops and realized nothing to 
apply on their accounts, whereas, if 
they hold it 


prices, we think. 


they must get better 
Warchousemen do 
not urge the farmers to sell, but if 
they will sell they will protect their 
interests the best they can.—Hender- 
son Gold Leaf. 





The Rhodes Scholarships. 


The trustees of the will of the late 
Cecil Rhodes, of South 
fame, have issued a memorandum 


African 


concerning his Oxford scholarships 
for the information of college au- 
thorities and prospective candidates 
in the United States. 
things in the memorandum are as 


The main 


follows: 

“The first election of scholars in 
the United States under the Rhodes 
bequest will be made between Feb- 
ruary and May, 1904. The elected 
scholars will commence residence in 
October, 1904. 

“A qualifying examination will be 
held within this period in each State 
and territory, or at centres which 
This examina- 
tion is not competitive, but is intend- 


ean be easily reached. 


ed to give assurance that all candi- 
dates are fully qualified to enter on 
a course of study at Oxford Univer- 
sity. 

“The Rhodes scholars will be select- 
ed from candidates who have suc- 
this examination. 
One scholar will be chosen for each 


cessfully passed 


State and territory to which scholar- 
ships are assigned. 

“Tt has been decided that all schol- 
ars shall have reached at least the 
end of 


their sophomore or second 


year work at some recognized de- 
gree-granting university or college 
of the United States. 

“Scholars must be unmarried, must 
United States, 


and must be between nineteen and 


be citizens of the 


twenty-five years of age. 
“Where several candidates present 
themselves from a single college or 








university, the committees of selec- 
tion will request the faculty of the 
college to decide between their claims 
on the basis of Mr. Rhodes’ sugges- 
tions, and present to the committee 
the name of the candidates chosen 
by that college as its representative 
in the final election. 

“Candidates for scholarships 
should, during the month of January, 
1904, notify the chairman of the 
committee of selection in the State 
or territory for which they apply, 
or the head of the university ap- 
pointing to the scholarship, of their 
intention to present themselves for 
examination. 

“Any inquiries about Oxford, its 
colleges and the courses of study 
there, should be addressed to F. J. 
Wylie, Esq., the Oxford agent of the 
Rhodes trustees. The presidents of 
American colleges are requested to 
send to Mr. Wylie, for the informa- 
tion of the trustees, copies of their 
annual calendar, and such other col- 
—— as they may think use- 

ul. 

In this State President F. P. Ven- 
able, of the University, is the chair- 
man of the committee on selection. 
He has appointed to assist him a 
committee representing several of 
the colleges of the State. 

All communications concerning 
the Rhodes scholarships should be ad- 
dressed to President Venable. 


Crop Conditions. 





The State Department of Agricul- 
ture issues the following report for 
August, 1903, of the crops named. 
In it 100 is the basis of comparison 
and the percentage as compared with 
the average crop is given: 

Per Cent. 
Condition of cotton......... 838 
Condition Of GOTN.......c00.0 <o% 
Condition of tobaeco........ .82 
Condition Of PCASs is. ..scccs. 80 
Condition of sweet potatoes.. .90 
Condition of late Irish pota- 

OBR MNGs 8 ciaraileiereuat «346s iareuatedstoiaon Reet 
Condition of peanuts........ .86 
Condition of sorghum....... .86 
Condition of late cabbage.... .76 
Condition of apples.......... 67 
Condition of peaches........  .64 
Condition of grapes......... .85 
Yield or Wheat. .6<e.ccecsaee sa 
ICIG OF OBbBs <e-crecienseesare GDe 
Wield Of Tess iccsasaeeieae che 





Last Week’s North CarolinaCrop Bulletin 


Corn is fairly good, and seems well 
eared; early corn is short; late corn 
by the close of the week was badly 
in need of rain, especially in: some. 
central-western counties where” it 
was just in silk. The weather w 
excellent for saving fodder of whi... 
a large crop was gathered. -Even 
cotton has been injured by the sud- 
den heat and drought in some sec- 
tions; rust is prevalent in the south- 
ern portion, and shedding is report- 
ed in many sections, but only by 
about 10 per cent of the crop cor- 
respondents. Cotton is beginning to 
ed, prematurely, and picking has be- 
gun; the first bales of North Caro- 
lina cotton have been marketed. Cut- 
open quite rapidly, some, it is fear- 
ting and curing tobaceo continues in 
the northern counties from Person 
west to Surry and south to Guilford, 
with generally good results. this 
week; late tobaeco needs rain, some 
fired a little. Turnips suffered much 
from heat and drought and many 
were killed. Sweet potatoes, rice, 
peanuts and sorghum are doing well; 
cabbages are heading nicely; a good 
stand of late Irish potatoes was not 
secured. The crop of late apples is 
inferior, much of the fruit is rot- 
ting and dropping. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


The Three Best Things., 
WORK. 








Let me but do my work from day to 
day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or 
loom, 
In roaring market-place, or tran- 
quil room; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me 
astray— 
“This is my work; my blessing, not 
my doom; 
Of all who live, I am the one by 
whom 
This work can best be done, in the 
right way:” 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor 
small, 
To suit my spirit and to prove my 
powers; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the 
laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long 
shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and 
rest, 
Because I know for me my work is 
best. 


LIFE. 


Let me but live my life from year to 
year, 
With forward face and unreluc- 
tant soul, 
Not hastening to, 
from, the goal: 
Not mourning for the things that 
disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in 
fear 
From what the future veils; but 
with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on 
with cheer: 


nor turning 


So let the way wind up the hill or 
down, 
Through rough or smooth, 
journey will be joy; 
Still seeking what I sought when 
but a boy, 
New friendship, high adventure, and 
a crown, 
T shall grow old, but never lose life’s 
zest, 
Because the road’s last turn will be 
the best. 


LOVE 


the 


Let me but love my love without dis- 


guise, 
Nor wear a mask of fashion old 
or new, 
Nor wait to speak till I can hear 
a clue, 
Nor play a part to shine in others’ 
eyes, 
Nor bow my knees to what my heart 
denies ; 
But what I am, to that let me be 
; true, 
‘And let me worship where my love 
is due, 
And so through love and worship let 
me rise: 


For love is but the heart’s immortal 
thirst ne 
To be completely known and all 
forgiven, 
Even as sinful souls that come to 
heaven; 
So take me, love, and understand my 


worst, 

And pardon it, for love, because con- 
fessed, 

And let me find in thee, my love, my 
best. 


—Henry Van Dyke. 





*This is No. 189 of ourseries of the World’s 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark- 
ham, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pope 
Tennyson, Fimrod, Riley, Ryan, Scott, 
Shakespeare, Shelley, and others, 


v 





HEALTH AND EATING. 


A Noteworthy Paper by Grace Murray 
Peckham, M. D., in the August De- 
lineator. 


Although the study of domestic 
economy is more diligently pursued 
by housekeepers than ever before, 
there is still a great majority who 
have not rightly considered the food 
problem or taken the means to solve 
it. Many who are adepts in culinary 
art do not understand the right pro- 
portions of the various kinds of 
foods necessary to the well-being of 
the human body. Then, on the other 
hand many solve the problem to their 
own satisfaction, and their fads and 
fancies in regard to food are often 
the cause of the stomach trouble 
which they aim to prevent. ‘In an 
article in the August Delineator Dr. 
Grace Peckham Murray discusses the 
food problem, and her observation 
should bring light to many who do 
not rightly understand the  sub- 
ject. We quote from Mrs. Peckham’s 
paper as follows: 

The ever recurring question: 
“What shall the family have to eat?” 
coming as it does three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year, and 
thrice three hundred and sixty-five 
times, is the most trying and per- 
plexing that confronts the house- 
keeper. The reiteration of it affects 
the housekeeper’s nerves after 
awhile, and often to such an extent 
that the whole household is glad to 
take refuge in a boarding-house or 
hotel, where a table is spread daily 
without any trouble except to those 
who are supposed to be well paid for 
it. While a few may live to eat, all 
must eat to live. The happy condi- 
tion resulting from eating just the 
right amount at just the right time 
is enjoyed by very few. The human 
family could very well be divided 
into two great classes—those who 
eat too much and those who eat too 
little. 

At the present time the study of 
domestic economy is more diligently 
pursued by the housekeeper than 
ever before, yet there is a vast ma- 
jority who have not rightly consid- 
ered the problem or taken the means 
of solving it, although the lives and 
health of those whom they hold dear- 
est depend upon its proper solution. 


WHY ONE MUST EAT. 


The human body is a machine. 
Food has for its purpose the devel- 
opment of energy, force or power to 
enable the machine to do the work 
necessary for the existence of the 
indwelling individual. A simile of- 
ten used is to liken the food to the 
fuel which is necessary to keep the 
fires for boiling the water to make 
the steam in an engine. It serves 
to illustrate the condition as well as 
any. In order to maintain the health 
of the body the process of nutrition 
must go on. By this is meant that 
the supply of chemical constituents 
which compose the body must be kept 
at just such an amount and in just 
such a proportion, the one to the 
other. The chemistry of the human 
body and of food is, indeed, an in- 
tricate one, the discussion of which, 








= 
however profitable, would take us 
into deep waters, leading out into 
unknown depths which even the wis- 
est have not fathomed. When the 
many problems are solved, doubtless 
there will result not only increased 
powers of the individual but also in- 
creased length of life. 

Roughly speaking, the foods which 
are suitable for the human being are 
divided into three classes: the 
starches, which include bread stuffs, 


potatoes, grains and sugars; the ni- 


trogenous foods, which include 
meats, nuts and some few vegetables, 
such as beans and peas, and the fats. 
It has been proved that man can live 
best on a diet which is composed of 
a mixture of these substances. If 
one were to eat only starchy food, 
such as bread and most of the veg- 
etables, there would not be enough 
nitrogenous food to supply the de- 
mand, or such a bulk would have to 
be eaten that it would unbalance the 
Scientists who have exper- 
imented say that the proportion for 
the animal system should be: nine 
of fat, twenty-two of flesh-forming 
substanees and sixty-nine of starches 
and sugars. The housekeeper does 
not stop to reason much about these 
matters, but follows tradition in re- 
gard to cooking and adds the fats 
of butter, bacon, pork or oil to enrich 
the substances destitute of fat; the 
bread is spread with butter, the ham 
is fried with the eggs, and to the 
the bacon. If 
meat with its nitrogen is not plen- 
tiful, this is supplied by cheese or 
peas and beans. 

The elements which are to be de- 
rived from the food must be, as has 
already been pointed out, in a cer- 
tain ratio to each other in order to 
supply the waste in the tissues. An 
excess of meat will tax the organs 
to carry off the surplus nitrogenous 
products; an excess of vegetable 
(the starches and sugars which come 
from a vegetable diet) will leave a 
deficit in flesh-forming food unless 
taken in such large- amounts as to 
dilate and overload the stomach. 
Again, if excess of fats be taken the 
fat is deposited in the tissue and im- 
pairs the use of the muscles, even 
shortening life when the deposit is 
in the musuclar tissues of the heart. 

So, too, if the time of the meals 
is not properly regulated the health 
may be impaired. If they are infre- 
quent, the hunger may cause’ the 
taking of too much at a time, and 
the stomach may thus become en- 
larged. If taken too often, the food 
of the previous meal may still be in 
the stomach when the new food will 
mix with it and cause decomposition 
and fermentation. Then, too, the 
organ constantly employed is like 
a jaded or overdriven horse; tired 
and worn out, it becomes unable to 
perform its duties naturally, the 
glands of the stomach being unable 
to manufacture the digestive secre- 
tions fast enough and in sufficient 
quantities to digest the food taken. 

WHY FOOD I8 COOKED, 


system. 


hominy is joined 


The first use of cooking is to make 
the substance cooked more digesti- 
ble. The great distinction between 
men and animals is that man must 








have his food cooked. Even-with the 
savage and barbarous tribes, cooking 
is almost universal. Cooking also 
develops flavors and creates a variety 
whereby the appetite is tempted. The 
higher the civilization the more com- 
plex and extensive the methods of 
preparation of foods. 


In view of the recent scientific dis- 
coveries of germs and bacteria which 
exist in all varieties of food, the 
value of cooking is shown, for it is 
by this means that the germs and 
poisons can be destroyed. It is un- 
safe, especially in travelling to eat 
Salads often 
earry the germs of typhoid or the 
eggs of parasites and should be 
avoided unless one is sure that they 
have been most. earefully cleansed 
for the table. The same is true of 
fruits. Those which cannot have the 
outer skin removed before being 
eaten should be either cooked or so 
scrupulously washed that one may 
be sure that they are freed from all 
impurities. The heat of cooked 
foods promotes digestion. The dif- 
ferent kinds of cooking, the boiling 
and stewing, baking, roasting and 
braising, frying and broiling, each 
have different objects in view, and 
these should be thoroughly under- 
stood by the cook. 


If the object is to cook and retain 
the flavor of meats, the heat should 
be great and its application imme- 
diate, or the juices and flavor will 
vanish; the heat coagulates the al- 
bumen and encases the meats with a 
erust through which these cannot 
escape. If the meat is old and tough 
and the object is to extract the nu- 
triment, leaving the fibres unused, 
then the meat should be placed in 
cold water and the heat applied 
gradually, the process of cooking be- 
ing carried on slowly and for a long 
time. Cooking is a process which 
renders mastication easy. 


uncooked vegetables. 


The way to escape dyspepsia is by 
constant and conscientious chewing. 
No tough, fibrous substance should 
enter the stomach. The teeth are the 
sentinels which stand on guard and 
should be made to do their duty. If 
it is not possible to masticate a sub- 
stance thoroughly, do not swallow it, 
for it will remain in the stomach for 
hours, a foreign body as irritating 
to the membrane of the stomach as 
a speck in the eye. Meat fibre, 
stringy and tough lobster, the rub- 
bery mass of an improperly cooked 
Welsh rabbit, are some of the com- 
monest causes of rank indigestion. 
Tf the stomach is very strong, it may 
dispose of these indtgestibles after a 
time, but its powers are weakened 
and a chronic dyspepsia will result. 
Another reason for thorough masti- 
cation is that starchy substances 
need the saliva for their digestion 
and should not be sent down to the 
stomach unless so prepared. 


DRINKABLES. 


In the broadest acceptation of the 
term, all drinkables, water, etc, cof- 
fee, beers, wines and liquors, are 
classed as foods. In a previous arti- 
cle it has been pointed out how es- 
sential to life and well-being is pure 
drinking water. The extensive use 
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of tea and coffee has much to do 
with the ills of the people. Much in- 
digestion and heart disturbance is 
brought about by their habitual use. 
The effects of these are what is 
known as cumulative. A small 
amount taken day after day and 
year after year may not show its: 
deleterious effects immediately, but 
in the course of time will result in 
the breaking down of the individual. 
Aside from the principles of temper- 
ance which are involved, as a matter 
of health it is a great mistake to 
make use of stimulants daily, for 
when the need comes for them in 
time of sickness, they will not have 
the same beneficial effect as upon one 
who has not been in the habit of tak- 
ing them, and often so much more 
is needed to obtain the desired result 
that the stomach, weakened by’ in- 
dulgence and disease, is unable to 
bear it. 





What Credit is Based On. 


Many young men, beginning’ a bus- 
iness career for themselves, make 
the mistake of supposing that finan- 
cial credit is based wholly upon 
property or capital. They do not 
understand that character and re- 
liability, combined with aptitude for 
one’s business, and a disposition to 
work hard, are far more important 
assets to have than millions of dol- 
lars. The young fellow who begins 
by sweeping out the store, and who 
finally becomes a clerk, manager, or 
superintendent by his energy and re- 
liability of character, does not us- 
ually find it difficult to secure eredit 
to start in business for himself. On 
the other hand, jobbing houses are 
not inclined to advance credit to the 
man who, though he may have inher- 
ited a fortune, has shown no capacity 
for business, and is of doubtful char- 
acter. 

The young men who 
themselves, on a small 


start for 
seale, are 
more energetic, work harder, are 
more alert, are quicker to appreciate 
the chances of the market, and are 
more polite and willing than those 
with large capital. 

The credit men in jobbing houses 
are very quick, as a rule, to see the 
success-qualities in prospective buy- 
ers, and seldom make a mistake in 
their estimate of what credit it is 
safe to extend.—-O. 8. Marden, in 
May “Success.” 





Red-Headed Folk. 


“Tl tell you one thing you never 
saw,” said the observant resident. 
“You never saw a red-headed beggar 
and nobody else ever saw one. In 
all my life I never saw a thriftless 
red-headed man or woman, and all 
red-headed people have nerves. And 
temper! Say, a fully inhabited hor- 
nets’ nest hasn’t a keener sense of 
resentment than a red-headed tem- 
perament. And you never saw a red- 
headed woman with a lazy husband, 
or a red-headed man with a lazy wife. 
No, sir; red heads surcharge all the 
surrounding atmosphere with activ- 
ity. I have the greatest respect and 
admiration for red-headed people, 


and the only reason I never tried to 
marry a red-headed woman is that 
I don’t like husbands who are afraid 
of their wives."—I. E. 
Charlotte Observer. 


Avery, in 





Bildad Akers Goes to the District 
Conference. 
(Raleigh Christian Advocate.) 

Mr. Editor:—The weather is 
mighty hot just now, and as an old 
man like me has to set a good deal 
in the shade these days, I thought I 
might as well write you about the 
Deestrict Conference which I was 
a delegate to. I sent you a pome a 
month ago coming next Saturday. 
I writ it one night after supper, and 
I have been a looking for it in every 
Adyoeate sinee, but nary a glimpse 
have I got of it. [The poem will be 
eonsidered later—Ed.] So I will 
send you a letter about the Deestrict 
Conference. 

I started before sun up on Wensdy 
morning so as to take the ears at 
the siding so as to get to the place 
in goed time. I always like to get 
When 


Sally, who is my daughter, who went 


to a meeting ahead of time. 


to eollege for five months, saw me 
startin off in my duster, she said: 
“Why pappy, you surely are not go- 
Why, 


they have gone out of fashion, and 


ing to wear that old duster. 


that old umberell! do don’t tie it up 
It looks like you might 
have a peck of apples in it.” “Sally, 
my daughter,” said I, “you have had 
the illuminatin educational illumi- 


that way. 


nation of an education in a good 
educational school, but you don’t 
know as many things as your pappy 
tells 
me that when a man travels on the 


knows. Common  jedgement 
steam cars a duster is the thing, 
and this umberell shaded 
grandpappy to many a meetin, and 
it will shade me, ceptin it falls to 
pieces, and it can bag out like a 
balloon or shrink up like a lightnin 
rod just as it pleases.” They say I 
am sef in my ways—that is, Ben 


your 


So I kissed Lizy and Sally 
and set off. 


says so. 
My son is teachin of a 
summer school over on the Bend, or 
he would have went too. 

Mr. Editor, did you ever have a 
kind of lonesome feeling when you 
got to a strange place? Well, I 
sure had a lonesome feeling when I 
got to my stoppin place. There was 
dellegates on board. I 
didn’t know any of the preachers ex- 
cept the Elder, and he didn’t know 
me. Jonas Bates, my neighbor on 
tidge, was on the cars, but 
he had tried to play big on the cars 
and smoke a seegar, and it made him 
so sick he didn’t have nary word to 
spcak to nobody. I was sure lone- 
some. 

When TI got off at the depot the 
preacher, I reckon it was, was there 
ealling off names from a paper. I 
stood with my satchel in my hand 
until they all got off ceptin one man 
who told the depot keeper that he 
was lookin for Mr. Akers who was to 
I spoke up and 
said to him, “I presume I’m the in- 
dervidual you are hankering after.” 
Ile shook my hand, and looked at 
my duster, and umberell, and palm 
leaf fan, and satchel, and said, “I am 
glad to meet you, Brother Akers, 
you are to stop with Brother Jim 
Snooks just three miles out. He is 


plenty ov 


Sandy 


go to the Jedge’s. 


up at the store now, and if you hur- 
ride out 


ry, you may be able to 





there.” My dander kinder rose, and 
I said: “Have you got my name on 
that paper?’ “Yes,” he said. “Well, 
what does it say about Bildad Akers’ 
stoppin place? Did they put an old 
man like me out three miles in the 
country?’ He was kinder confused, 
at least his face was red, and he 
said: “Brother Akers, you are to go 
up to Jedge Simpsons. I was mis- 
taken,” and this is the way Bildad 
Akers didn’t walk three miles to 
Snooks’s. The man actually thought 
I was an awkward hay-seeder. 

I found a fine home at the Jedge’s. 
He gave me the best room in the 
house, right next to the Elder’s,and I 
heard him say to some one that he 
found Mr. Akers an interestin pus- 
sonage. How I wish Charles and 
Ben could have seen me there. I 
have always noticed that men who 
have the real style outardly and in- 
nerdly know best how to appreciate 
worth in homespun. I didn’t dis- 
grace the Jedge and his family, un- 
less it was when I was trying to 
eut some green lookin plums with a 
knife. I believe they called them 
ollives. But there was no laftin by 
the Jedge and his family. They 
showed their raisin there. 

Well, I surely enjoyed the Con- 
ference; I staid the last minute. 
This thing of preachers and dele- 
gates breakin away before the close 
of the meetin like a passel of colts 
out of a pasture should stop. What 
does the Quarterly 
for unless it is to stay and do some- 
thing? They elected dellegates to the 
Conference at Goldsboro, .and there 


send delegates 


was only ten of us to do any voting. 
I hope Ben and Charles will know 
that I liked only one vote of being 
elected. 
not be elected to anything. But that 
is because Charles had that unfor- 


They always said I could 


tunate misfortune in polities last 
year. 

I liked the Elder’s way of callin 
out the dellegates to give their 
views on certain subjects. The Bab- 
tisses beat us in having a hooraw 
time at their Associations because 
every mother’s son of them believes 
that the meetin 
Somehow or other in the Deestrict 
Conferences I have been to, the idea 
seemed to be that the meetin belog- 
ed to the Elder, and that if every 


belongs to him. 


one didn’t walk close to the line, 
there would be something to pay. 
T’ve seen dellegates lying low in 
meetin and -they made me think of 
rabbitts squattin in a clump of broom 
sage. The idea is for every delle- 
gate to fecl that the meetin is his, 
and that he has a right to eall out 
on every subject that spikes him. 
Why, I made a speech on quarterage 
raising that they are talking about 
yet. I always did have a streak of 
pure home-made orratory in me. 
The sorriest thing I did at the 
Conference was to go to sleep on the 
last night while the preacher was 
prayin the openin prayer. I have re- 
pented of this in flax cloth and ashes. 
I got up early every morning and 
walked around several hours before 
breakfast. By the time preachin was 
over at night I felt like going to 
bed. But goin to bed was no use 











when the others wanted to talk, and 
laugh, and drink water, and smoke 
seegars until midnight. By Saturday 
night, I was about twelve hours be- 
hind in sleep. The preacher prayed 
fifteen minutes. I was on my knees, 
as every Methodist ought to be dur- 
ing prayers, and before the preacher 
had finished that part in which he 
was tellin the Lord things the Lord 
knew long before the preacher was 
born, I was fast asleep, and when I 
woke that long-winded preacher was 
giving out his second hymn and I 
was on my knees, and some people 
around me was laffin at me. Oh, 
how mean I felt! I wouldn’t have 
had Lizy to see me for anything in 
the world. I felt pearter for my nap, 
but why shoot off such long prayers 
in public? 

But I must lay my pen aside. Its 
time to turn in the cows from the 
I surely enjoyed myself at 
When I left, I told him 
so. He said, “Don’t mention it.” I 
said to myself, “I won’t,” but here 
T am tellin all about it in the Advo- 
But what is wrote is wrote. 


pasture. 


the Jedge’s. 


cate. 
3ut I dry my pen to bid you a 
fond adew, hoping this will find you 
enjoying the same blessing. 
Yours as ever, 


‘SBILDAD AKERS. 





What Women Like in Men. 


“What quality do women like best 
in a man?” is a question often dis- 
eussed. Occasionally one finds wo- 
men who are all for brainyness, and 
doubtless there are a few who really 
like intellect in a man; but for the 
thrown out 
There 


are others, and these are mostly men, 


majority it would be 
quickly enough in a_ pinch. 


who say that a woman likes the ar- 
tistie temperament; and the instan- 
ces of women who make gods of mu- 
sicians, of painters and of players 
give some color to the allegation. 
But we believe it is a surface-liking 
rather than anything deep-seated. 
You may run over the various qual- 
ities which belong to the poor male 
sex, and you will find some women 
liking one of these all the time and 
many liking each of them at differ- 
ent times. But when all is said you 
will find that the one great quality 
which women demand of men is 
eourage. This is the thing which 
is chiefly supposed to mark off men 
This is the thing which 
is supposed to keep them always at 


the front. 


as a sex. 


We do not deny courage 
to women—a great many of them 
have it—but we expect more of it 
from a man; and women, at least, 
seldom pardon its absence. It is 
probable that as a survival of a more 
truculent age the sort of courage 
a woman most demands is physieal. 
—September Woman’s Tlome Com- 
panion. 


Oliver 
with a slap on the 


“An acquaintance saluted 


Herford once 
shoulder, 


glasses. 


shaking off his 


“Don’t you know me?” asked the 
museular acquaintance. “I eannot 
see your face,” answered Herford 


politely, “and I don’t reeognize your 
voice, but your manner is certainly 
familiar.”—Exchange. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


But this truth from long experience I assert, 
that he who has the most friends and the fewest 
enemies, is the strongest; will rise the highest 
with the least envy; and will fall, if he does fall, 
the gentlest, and the most pitied. There 
one creature so poor, so low, or so obscure, who 
may not, by the unaccountable 
changes and vicissitudes of human affairs, some 


is no 


strange and 
way or other, and some time or other, become a 
useful friend or a troublesome enemy to the 
greatest and the richest—From Lord Chester- 
field’s Letters to His Son. 





BOOKER WASHINGTON AND NEGRO EDUCA- 
TION. 


Booker Washington has been a 
cussed individual in North Carolina during the 
last ten days. He went to the railroad hotel at 
Hamlet to get breakfast and the managers took 
him and his party into the regular dining room 
for whites. 
get breakfast and they were taken aside to an 


much dis- 


Later some white people came to 


improvised eating room. 

It is not surprising that the incident has ex- 
eited much comment. 
blunder on the part of the hotel managers, and 
the white people of the South have 
tion to look with lenity on anything that savors 
of social equality. And in this they are right. 

But we do not find very much in the incident 
to excite our wrath against the negro principal 
of Tuskegee. 
him by the white people, as it is his custom to 
do, and as every peaceably-disposed negro ought 
to do. 


At best it was ‘a serious 


no disposi- 


He simply took the place assigned 


* * 
We don’t know Booker Washington. We have 
For him as 
an individual we have no more regard than we 
have for any other human being. But in him 
as the recognized leader of the 8,000,000 black 
people who are here in the South, and whose 
right training is a matter 
every white man, we are considerably interested. 


* 


never seen him nor his institution. 


of vital coneern to 


In him as the spokesman of industrial education 
for the negro we are considerably interested. 
This position of leader is a trying one. Race 
friction, bad polities, fire-eating agitators, im- 
practical fanaties, the sensitiveness and pride 
of the white man, the weakness and ineompe- 
teney of the negro—all these combine to make 
it exceedingly difficult for a negro leader 
But we that 
Washington has done more than any other negro 


to 


avoid erticism. believe Booker 
has ever done, and more than any other living 
negro could do, to make the black man of real 
service to the South instead of a menace to its 
well-being. 
with him instead of trying to destroy his in- 


And if so, we ought to co-operate 


fluence as the leader of his race. 
* * * 
Compare him with Fred Douglas, for example 


—Fred Douglas who preached social equality 


and married a white woman and was a firebrand 
How it to the 
peace of the South in these days of restricted 


in polities. much more means 
suffrage and Jim Crow ears, that instead of a 
Fred Douglas the negroes have Booker Wash- 
ington who has advised them to drop their un- 
and political 
distinction, and acquire the virtues of industry, 
thrift, Booker 


Washington, we ought to remember, has incurred 


wolesome ambitions for social 


peacefulness ard. self-reliance. 


a great deal of criticism from negroes of the 
Fred Douglas type because he has urged this 


peace policy on Southern negroes. It was for this 


Boston meeting a few weeks ago. It is for this 
reason that the Atlanta negro educator, Prof. 
DuBois, has attacked him. It was for this friend- 
liness to the whites that the “Suffrage League” of 
New England negroes denounced him recently in 
the following resolution: 

“Tnasmuch as Booker T. Washington has glori- 
fied the revised constitutions of the South, has 
minimized the Jim Crow ear outrage, has attack- 
ed the wisdom of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments to the Constitution; has deprecated 
the primary importance of the ballot, has preach- 
ed to the colored people silent submission to in- 
tolerable conditions and makes his people a by- 
word and laughing stock before the world, he is 
not a fit leader for the colored race.” 

* 


* * 


But we are reminded that he ate dinner with 
President Roosevelt. He did, and we think less 
of him for it. He impaired his usefulness. He 
disturbed the peace between the races. He ought 
to have known better. But we regard it as a 
blunder, and not as a erime. Josh Billings says: 
“Suecess don’t konsist in never making blunders, 
And 
Booker Washington has not made the same one 
He has been to the White House several 
times since, but he has not dined with Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

The affair was not so bad as it was painted any- 


but in never making the same one twict.” 


twict. 


how. And the President deserves nearly all the 
blame. We talked a few weeks ago with the edi- 


tor of the Democratic paper in Booker Washing- 
ton’s town—a man, by the way, who has watched 
Washington’s work from the beginning and be- 
lieves in it with all his heart—and we learned 
some of the inside facts about the White House 
Mr. Roosevelt had written for Washing- 
ton to come to Washington City, and Tuskegee’s 
When he reached the hotel where 
he usually stops in Washington, he found a note 


dining. 
principal went. 


from the President which read something like 
this: “I am busy and will see you at the luncheon 
hour. Call at 3.” We don’t see that there was 
anything for Prof. Booker to do except to obey. 
It was not for him to try to teach the President 
of the United States good manners. He went, 
but we are assured that there is absolutely noth- 
ing in the story that he went into the regular 
White House dining room and ate with the Pres- 
ident’s family. It that Mr. Roosevelt 
simply ordered luncheon for two in the library 
adjoining his office, and he and Washington went 
in there and ate, and discussed the matters which 
called forth the visit. Neither man expected that 
the newspapers would give the matter unusual 
publicity; neither thought of breaking down the 
barriers that separate the races. 

Nevertheless, it was a dangerous blunder, and 
we condone it only becduse, as we have said, 
Washington hasn’t made the same mistake twict. 
And as he hasn’t, we believe that white people 
everywhere ought to try to help him in his work— 
especially so in view of his bitter condemnation 
by negro agitators. He is preaching the only 
doctrine that can make the negro of real worth 
to the South—the only doctrine that will keep 
peace between the races. 


is said 


* * * 


Congressman Pou says that the negro as he is 





is an clement of poverty and not of wealth—and 
the statement has a basis of truth to rest on. Dr. 
Walter H. Page virtually said the same thing in 
his A. & M. College address here last spring: 

“A man who makes a bad buggy or who builds 
a poor house, scratches a poor farm, or does any- 
thing badly—he makes us all poorer. He pulls 
down the level of our life. The only substance 
that most men have is their labor. It is the most 
precious substance that anybody can have—the 
best gift of God. The man that wastes his labor 
throws his own life away, and he wastes the time 





reason that the agitators tried to break up his 


and degrades the standard of all other men who 





have to do with him. Every inefficient man is a 
burden on the State. On the other hand a man 
who does a thing well—makes a buggy, builds a 
house, preaches a sermon, or tills an acre—he js 
the wise man and the only wise man, and the only 
useful man in the State. He is saved—he saves 
himself—he is the only man worth saving. He is 
the only man that makes the community worth 
living in.” 

The only way out therefore is to help the negro 
to make a better buggy, build a better house, keep 
a better farm. Let us discard forever the old 
idea that the more of this the negro does, the less 
there will be for the white man to do. The true 
philosophy has been set forth by Mr. Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy: 

“One man’s work does not reduce the volume 
of the work open to other men. 
work produces work for all. Every laborer who 
is really a producer, represents a force which is 
enlarging the market for labor. The man who 
makes a table, broadens the opportunities of in- 
He helps to 
make work for the man who fells the trees, for 
the man who hauls the trees to the saw-mill, for 
those in the mills who dress the timber for his 
use, for those who dig and shape the iron which 


Every man’s 


dustry behind him and before him. 


goes into the nails he drives; he makes work for 
the 
the 


man who provides the glue, the stains and 
varnish, for the man who owns the table at 
the shop, for the drummer who tells about it, for 
the men who sell food and apparel to those who 
handle it and who profit by its repeated sales from 
factory to wholesaler, and from the wholesaler to 
the retailer, and from the retailer to the final pur- 
chaser. The man who makes a table makes busi- 
ness. The man who makes shoes or harness or 
tools or crops, makes business. The work of 
the skilled producer does not restrict the market 
of labor. It enlarges that market.” 

* ¥ * 


So much for Booker Washington and his doc- 
trine of industrial education. There is one other 
matter which we must mention in this connection. 
Governor-elect Vardaman, of Mississippi, is en- 
deavoring to have the school fund of his State 
divided between the races in proportion to the 
amount of taxes paid by each. This would prac- 
tically abolish the negro’s schools. It is said that 
there is a sentiment of the same kind growing up 
in North Carolina. We deplore it and dread it— 
for the white man’s sake and for the negro’s sake. 
We hope that the thoughtful, conservative man- 
hood of North Carolina will never permit it to 
succeed. 

It is not a question of whether or not the negro 
shall be educated. No class of people can remain 
in enlightened America in the twentieth century 
without provision being made for their education. 
It is only a question of whether or not our South- 
ern people shall abandon their control over negro 
education, and surrender the work to misguided 
fanatics and social equality philanthropists. For 
as surely as we fail to support negro education, 
this class of people will furnish money and carry 
on the work in such a way as to make it a con- 


stant menace to Southern peace. 

But in the trend of things there is an impera- 
tive call to our educational leaders and to the 
leaders of the negro race to improve the character 
of education given the black man. The idea of 
industrial education must be enforced, not mere- 
ly in two or three great isolated institutions, but 
in our general public school system. The problem 
is with these leaders, and if they would avoid 
disaster, they must grapple with it right speedily. 





We gave last week a notable editorial from the 
Manufacturers’ Record on the need of better 
police protection for our country districts. The 
Record advocates a system somewhat like that 
provided by the “pattyrollers” of the Uncle Re- 
mus stories. We are printing on another page 
an article by the Georgia man who introduced 
the bill in question. The bill has not passed yet, 
but Georgia has a new vagrancy act looking 
somewhat to the same end of which we shall 
give the details later. 
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COTTON PRICES. 


Says the Clarkton Express: 

“Tf we had tobacco we would hold the best 
grades a little while, but if we had cotton we’d 
sell it as fast as we could haul it to the gin.” 

We are inclined to think that this is pretty 
good advice for the present state of affairs. 
There is much risk in holding cotton as long as 
it sells for more than ten cents a pound. If 
we had an effective general organization of the 
cotton growers, the situation would be much dif- 
ferent. Consider, for example, the statement of 
Dr. J. M. Ayer, a former North Carolinian, now 
a New York cotton broker: 

“The situation now is one in which the plant- 
ers could, if they would, put themselves in abso- 
lute control. There is no cotton in the country, 
and little is available from any source. Supplies 
must be procured from the coming crop, and if 
this crop could be moved to market only as 
fast as consumers would pay ten cents or more 
for it, that price might be realized for practical- 
ly every bale of cotton procured during the 
coming year.” 

But we have no organization to effect this very 
desirable arrangement, and- as it is we believe 
that it will be well for our cotton-growing read- 
ers to market as rapidly as possible so long as 
the price is above ten cents. It will be observed 
that the Government crop report for September 
is a highly favorable one. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM 
MENT. 


That is a very practical and suggestive article 
in which Mr. W. G. Smith reports his experi- 
ence as a cattle raiser, beginning as a general 
farmer without any special knowledge of the 
subject whatever. It is an interesting story, 
and we hope Mr. Smith will let us hear from 
him again. 

Col. Killebrew’s sureestions for September 
farm work will be found very helpful, as will 
Dr. Henry Wallace’s Easy Science Study in 
which he suggests some ways of finding out 
what kind of fertilizers are needed for different 
soils. Farmers make many expensive mistakes 
as a result of ignorance in this particular. 

Our Social Chat is omitted this week, but 
there is some good matter on our Home Circle 
pages. Dr. Van Dyke’s poem is perhaps the 
finest he has written. The article on “Health 
and Eating” ought to interest our young women 
and those who have to train them. There is no 
doubt but that our North Carolina institutions 
for girls give entirely too little attention to this 
and other domestic science problems. The Ra- 
leigh Christian Advocate has a treasure in its 
occasional correspondent, Mr. Bildad Akers. We 
are sure our readers will enjoy what he has 
writen of his trip to the district conference. 

Our “Thought for the Week,” that it may not 
convey the wrong impression, should have along 
‘with it the very appropriate comment made by 
Prof. David E. Cloyd, at our Normal and Indus- 
trial College at Greensboro last spring: “But now 
let me point out the difference between the point 
of view of Lord Chesterfield and our modern 
point of view. He wanted his boy to phease oth- 
ers in order that he might influence others to 
serve him, to help him to earry out his selfish 
ends. We want to please others in order that we 
may get their assistance in rendering service to 
humanity,—not that they may do us good but 
that we may do them good. When we catch their 
heart, then we may draw out their sympathy in 
such a way that we may be of service to them and 
get them to assist us in service to the world.” In 
spite of our army of monopolists and wealth- 
seekers, we believe that the human race as a whole 
has grown more unselfish, more altruistic, since 
Chesterfield’s day. 

The letter of Mr. D. A. Tompkins on the cotton 
situation is ful] of valuable informatven for farm- 
ers, 


Two Modern Crusades. 


The movements to protect and preserve the 
birds and to protect and preserve the trees will, 
we hope, gather to them the support and alle- 
giance of all our readers. The man who makes 
a tree grow where no tree was, unless that place 
should be of much more value for growing other 
things, is a benefactor of mankind. All through- 
out the South the wonderful growth of fine lum- 
ber-producing trees has been sacrificed in a man- 
ner that may well be described as reckless. The 
pines are going now as rapidly as the walnuts 
went not many years ago. It does not take many 
years for the forest in this fertile and well-wa- 
tered section of the world to reproduce itself. 
But the leaving of decaying branches and unused 
logs to be food for forest fires, and the utter in- 
differente of those who cut the lumber to the 
preservation of the young shoots and growing 
saplings have a very strong tendency to cover 
forested areas, that have been cleared of lumber, 
with a second growth of sourwood, dogwood, 
hawthorns, brambles, vines, and such like, whose 
only recommendation is their hardiness. The 
general interest in forestry and the plain eco- 
nomic value of bringing on a second growth of 
valuable timber are working a very decided 
change in this regard. As for the birds, they 
need no defense. This section of the United 
States especially was, at one period of its his- 
tory, immensely rich in bird life. In various 
areas the number of these cheerful neighbors has 
in recent years been greatly diminished. Now, 
however, that attention has been called to it, there 
is practical unanimity in the feeling that the 
birds must be protected. Public sentiment is de- 
manding laws to that effect, and throughout the 
Union the various States are enacting such laws. 
There ought also to be a campaign of educatien 
to develop a sentiment which will prevent the 
wanton destruction of birds, their young and 
their nests, on the part of careless boys.—Nash- 
ville Christian Advocate. 





Agriculture in the Public Schools. 

Under existing conditions the first essential is 
education of the higehest possible order for the 
farmer’s children. This education should con- 
sist first of mathematics, history, reading, liter- 
ature, and patriotism, taught, not according to 
the old stereotyped order, but on a live, up-to-date 
order that recognizes the child as a living being, 
capable of forming the highest possible ideals. 
But this is not all that should be taught. To put 
beans in the soil or cream in the churn requires 
more than a knowledge of Latin or calculus or 
other literary subjects. “Knowledge is power” 
it is true, but practice is more powerful and 
knowledge and practice are most powerful. What 
is needed among the farmer’s sons is a practical 
working of the sciences as applied to agriculture. 
Seience will convert the work of the farni from 
monotonous drudgery to a living, personal inter- 
est, and will thus hold the boys to the farm. 

The teaching of agriculture should begin in 
the public schools. Nature study should precede, 
and the elements of agriculture follow, in every 
course of study for the common schools. The 
problems of the arithmetic should be, in part, 
those that deal with living questions on the farm. 
In the same way other subjects should be taught 
with reference to broadening the pupil’s ideas of 
farm life. Our geographies too often picture our 
plantations as great fields of cotton or sugar cane 
dotted with darkies and mules, while the cities 
are described in such a way as to give the rura! 
boy erroneous comparisons and impressions. Let 
us enrich the courses of study as they are now, 
only modernized by substituting living questions 
for some of the abstract problems. The edues 
tion that enables the man to earn more dollars, 
when properly accompanied by moral and aesthet- 
ic training, not only gives culture, but also the 
means of possessing and enjoying culture. The 








man who is not hungry and knows the principles 
of his professions, is a better citizen, a more 
thorough patriot, and a truer friend than the man 
who is eking out an existence, trying to hold his 
job and feed his family. 

A knowledge of scientific agriculture would 
give us a happier people, more intelligent pa- 
triots, and save annually millions to the State — 
Louisiana School Review. 





School Opening. 


Throughout the State schools are opening— 
and, to be sure, with larger rolls and finer-look- 
ing student bodies than ever. We greet the re- 
turning professors and their tribe of pupils. May 
they have a great year of it. 

Many a boy or girl is staying at home. Let 
them be of good courage. Work is the great edu- 
eator. Teachers will do, but employers and tasks 
are such instructors. And then, too, there are 
books and papers in reach. Let no one despair 
because he cannot go to school. There was a 
time when many of the great men could not spell, 
and they were just as great as the great men 
since. It is neither the book nor the school that 
makes the man; it is the spirit of his will. 

There is quite a chance that some of the boys 
now leaving home will depend upon their educa- 
tion to get them along. Let them beware. It is 
manhood that tells. Let them also beware that 
they use well their school time. Tn the new free- 
dom of boarding-school life their moral fibre will 
be tried. It will be quite as easy for one of them 
to ruin himself as it will for some boy on farm 
or in machine-shop. Some men have money and 
time and some have not; but no one leads a 
charmed life; no one ean afford to play with him- 
self. There is no privileged class in this respect. 
—Biblieal Reeorder. 





Stay in the Country. 


In the meantime it remains a fact that the 
country is the best place in the world for the 
man who is compelled to labor with his hands. 
The slightly better wages paid in the factories 
may for a time allure him so that he may be 
willing to turn his back upon the farm; but let 
a few years go by, bringing the day when he can 
no longer work in the shops as he once did, and 
awakening him to the startling fact that he has 
saved little or nothing for the rainy day, and it 
is inevitable that he should cast his eyes back to 
the country with intense longing, and the regret 
that he did not stay where he could gain a home 
of his own and be a man among men.—Farm 
Journal. 





The Love of Nature. 


Of all esthetic sentiments love of nature pos- 
sesses the advantage of being the one which, 
even though pushed to excess, does not disturb 
the equilibrium of body and mind. Love of nature 
is the sole emotion which is absolutely hygienic. 
One may die of an exaggerated love of music, 
cete., one simply becomes healthy from an exag- 
gerated loye of nature. Air and light!’ The 
Greeks were right to philosophize in the open 
air, in the gardens and groves. <A ray of sunlight 
sometimes helps one more to understand the 
world than an eternity of meditation in some 
gray room. The emotion that arises from the 
contemplation of a landscape, of a sunset, of a 
stretch of blue sea, of a snow-capped mountain, 
or even the blue dome of the sky itself, is abso- 
lutely pure, neither too depressing nor immoder- 
ately gay. In the presence of nature one’s esthet- 
ic sensibilities become the means of refreshing 
and resting one instead of fatiguing one, and, if 
nature has its moods of sadness, they contain a 
touch of the infinite which enlarges the heart. 
The immensity of nature and of the all-envelop- 
ing heavens beeomes, for those who feel it, a 
constant souree of stoieal serenity.—Great 
Thoughts. 
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The Consolidated School House and 
Good Roads. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Every fair-minded man desires to 
give to his children and the children 
of his neighbors better advantages 
than he himself And 
wherever good roads make it possible, 
it is entirely féasible now to substi- 
tute for the little schoolhouse of one 
room and one teacher a consolidated 
schoolhouse with half a dozen rooms 


enjoyed. 


and half a dozen teachers. The 
schoolhouse of one room and one 
teacher was good, and we are here 


in bodily presence to testify to that 
good; but the consolidated school- 
house of half a dozen rooms and half 
a dozen teachers is vastly superior, 
and we want to secure that for our 
children and the children of 
neighbors. 

It doesn’t cost as much to build a 
schoolhouse of half a dozen rooms 
as it does to build six schoolhouses 
of one room. 


our 


Six teachers working 


together can do vastly better work 
for the children than one _ single 
teacher, teaching everything from 
the cradle to the voting age. The 


salaries of the teachers in the con- 
solidated schoolhouses of half a 
dozen rooms are no higher than they 
are in the single schoolhouses with 
a single room. 

How are the children brought to 
this consolidated schoolhouse? They 
are carried in wagonettes, that in 
cold climates are heated by a stove, 
and amply provided with laprobes to 
keep the children warm. There is 
no fear of lack of ventilation, be- 
cause every wagonette in the world 
is amply ventilated. The wagonettes 
take all the children within a radius 
of nine to ten miles every day to the 
schoolhouse, and take 
again. 

Instead of having twenty, thirty, 
or forty children of different ages 
in one school, so that the community 
spirit is an impossibility among 
them because of the diversity of age 
and because of the difference in at- 
tainments, hundreds of children ean 
gather into this consolidated school- 
house, and class spirit, community 
spirit, thrives and 
abounds. a ” 

But what could you do with the 
consolidated this 


them home 


good teaching 





schoolhouse in 


State? In counties like Mecklen- 
burg, Wake, Guilford, Forsyth, 
Durham and a few others where 


there are several miles of madamized 
roads, this system would work well; 
but in a great majority of our coun- 





A BOY’S WILD RIDE FOR LIFF. 


With family around expecting hit | 


to die, and a son riding for life, cigh- 
teen miles, to get Dr. King’s wW 


Ney 


Discovery for Consumption, Coughs | 


ties, the wagonettes could not get 
two hundred yards down the road. 

It takes a two-footed beast, called 
a child, and a very active one at that, 
to get over the roads at all to any 
school in most of our North Caro- 
lina counties during the winter sea- 
son. 

Let us go step further. The day is 
coming, surely, when not only. will 
we have the consolidated  school- 
house, but also the principal of the 
school and his wife will in the school 


The 


room of the 


building, or in one close by. 


library and reading 
school will be the library and read- 
ing-room of the neighborhood. And 
{ know country people too well not 
to know that many of them are hun- 
ery for good literature and cannot 
get it. 

This consolidated schoolhouse will 
be a lyceum where people will gath- 
er. There will be lectures, there will 
be even some “loafing” around the 
Men will 


not go to the country store to swap 


consolidatd schoolhouse. 


lies, will not go to the barroom— 
that is, not all the time; they will 
sometimes come to the schoolhouse, 
to the reading room, the talking 
room and the lecture room. 

But when will we in North Caro- 
lina have consolidated schoolhouses ? 
Not until we have good roads. They 
talk about free text-books! I am 
in favor of free text-books, but I tell 
you here and stake my professional 
on the statement, that 
free text-books are a trifle compared 
with good roads and the consolidated 
schoolhouse. 


reputation 


So that, we cannot separate these 
twin-sisters of civilization; cannot 
conceive of one without the other. 
Educate the people and they will 
build good roads; build good roads 
and the people will educate them- 
selves. The two prepositions are 
therefore merged into the one ques- 
tion, “Education and Good Roads.” 


EL. 
Orange Co., N. C. 





What we want in natural abilities 
may generally and easily bé made up 
in industry; as a dwarf may keep 
pace with a giant, if he will but move 
his legs a little faster—Chatfield. 








and Colds, W. H, Brown, of Leesville, | 


Ind., endured death’s.agonies from 
astma; but this wonderful medicine 
gave instant relief and 
him. He writes: “I 
soundly every night.” 

ous cures of 


soon cured 
now sleep 
Like marvel- 
Consumption, Pneu- 


monia, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds 
and Grip prove its matchless 
merit for all Throat and Lung 
troubles. Guaranteed bottles 50c. 
and $1.00. Trial bottles free at all 


drug stores. 


Wood's Seeds 


FOR FALL SOWING. 


_ Farmers and Gardeners who de- 
sire the latest and fullest informa- 
tion about 


Vegetable and Farm Seeds 
should write for Wood’s New 
Fall Catalogue. It tells all about 
the fall planting of Lettuce, Cab- 
bage and other Vegetable crops 
which are proving so profitable to 
southern growers. Also about 

Crimson Clover, Vetches, 
Grasses and Clovers, 
Seed Oats, Wheat, 
Rye, Barley, etc. 


Wood’s New Fall Catalogue mailed 
free on request. Write for it. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 


Seedsmen, = Richmond, Va. 















STANDARD EVERYWHERE. 
f FULLY WARRANTE 






For uniform drilling of grains, any kind and any amount 
er acre for grass seed sowing and even distribution of 
umpy, damp or dry fertilizers, nothing equals the 


2 : 
PANGLER .ov.o"". Drill 
Grainand Fertiizer Bg | ee 
Positive force feed for fertilizer, grain and grass seed. Drills 
any depth, perfect regulation, low steel or wood frame, high 
wheels with broad tires. Easy to fill and operate. Light 
draft. Investigate before buying. Write for free catalogue. 


SPANGLER MANFG. CO.. 509 QUEEN STREET, YORK, PA, 


it STANDS FOR BIG GROPS. 








22 Years The BEST WAGON 


That is the record of the celebrated 


FLORENCE WAGON 


FOR ALL FARM PURPOSES. 

7 Many western farmers will have no_ other. 
Before you buy any wagon see the FLORENCE 
in justice to yourself. Every Florence is fully 
Guaranteed. Our nearest agent will show you 
ia the wagon. If no agent near you, don’t buy 

La) any other wagon, but send for our free 

= Br illustrated catalogue, copy of our periodical, 
bY “The Florence Waggin’ Tongue,” and our low 
offer and liberal terms, to supply you direct 
=, from the factory. Write today to Dept. D. 


FLORENCE WACON WORKS, = FLORENCE, ALABAMA, : 


With or Without Patent Cot! \\W—\— 
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a > E offer about 5,000 bushels of thoroughly recleaned seed wheat. All this W 
{ wheat is grown for us, and will give the farmers of North Carolina satisfac- 4 
. tion. We make the following prices, F. O. B. Hicaory: ; wo 
Turkey Island Seed Wheat, magnificent large grains, bearded, red winter w 
a wheat, very early and very prolific. Price $135 per bushel. NY 
a Currell’s Prolific. This is asmooth variety, stools well, has a good stiff straw, ¥ 
@ is very early and yields well. Price $1.25 per bushel. W 
y We can also furnish Fulcaster, Kentucky Fultz, and Spade at prices basedon W 
% market at time of ordering. \ 
AY We also offer 1,000 bushels North Carolina Seed Rye at 85 cents per bushel. NY 
y 200 bushels Gray Turf Oats at 70 cents per bushe]. Sacks 15 cents extra, Vv 
Respectfully, y 
HICKORY MILLING COMPANY. y 
A : HICKORY, N. C. v 











with a machine built especially for 
southern trade. Built for the pur- 
pose. The only machine of 
the kind. Shreds fine, 
does not husk. Price two= 
thirds that of huskers. A 
ton of Keystone fodder is 
worth a ton of the best hay. 








the largest line of Huskers and Shredders of any manufacturer, also a 
full line of Horse Powers, Jacks, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers, Mowers, 


Seeders, Rakes, Loaders and Disc Harrows. = 
ond #0 s. THE KEYSTONE CO. 


Send for Catalogue and-Prices, 
STERLING, ILL. 











ENGI FarMer WN North Gavahna 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


From now until October 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now 
on the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and secure their sub 
scription, ee ; ~ ; 

Every subscriber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows:, 

For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 
Let every one try his hand, All together now and the thing is done. Samples 


sent if desired. Drop us a list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. : 








When writing advertisers pleasemention this paper. 
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Reduction of Tobacco Acreage as a 
Remedy for Low Prices. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The low price of tobacco is the 
cause of many sad faces on the farm 
just at this time. No one seems to 
know just what to do and I unhes- 
itatingly admit that I am ignorant 
of a remedy for the existing evil. 
I see many plans suggested in the 
papers, and the people seem to be a 
unit in saying that the farmers 
should organize. No doubt all will 
agree that organization will be a 
wise step for our farmers to make. 


Now, can the farmers be organ- 
ized? I think they can, provided a 
plan be presented to them that will 
be without cost. Money is’ very 
searce with a majority of them, and 
no doubt they will hesitate before at- 
tempting anything that will. 
money. 


cost 


By your permission, I wish to sug- 
gest a plan, through your columns, 
that is without eost and no doubt 
will accomplish much good for our 
farmers. 


What I suggest is for the tobacco 
growing farmers to reduce their 
acreage fifty per cent. Possibly a 
majority of the farmers will say that 
a good plan provided all of them 
would do so. I think if an effort is 
made on the part of the leaders we 
could get enough of our tobacco 
growers to reduce their crops half 
to have the desired effect. Let every 
tobacco growing county in the State 
eall a meeting making it as enthu- 
siastic as possible. Then draw a 
pledge, making it as binding as the 
English language can well make it. 
Of course, I mean for this pledge 
to be for a fifty per cent reduction 
in acreage. A committee can be 
appointed for each township who 
will present this pledge to every man 
who controls a tobacco farm. The 
committees should be energetic, in- 
fluential men, who may influence his 
fellow-farmers that may offer objec- 
tions to such a plan. The committee 
appointed should take the name of 
all who may refuse to sign such a 
pledge as well as those who may sign 
it. Then if three-fourths of all the 
tobaceo growers throughout the to- 
bacco growing section sign, the 
pledge is binding. Unless three- 
fourths sign it is to be nuli and void 
and every man will be at liberty to 
to plant a crop as he likes without 
breaking a pledge. 

If the plan is given a trial in 
North Carolina we may be able to 
get our sister States to unite with 
us. We will all agree that the to-| 
bacco growers of the Carolinas and 
Virginia can fix the price of leaf 
tobacco if they will. It will cost 
nothing to attempt such a plan, and 
I believe if half the amount of to- 
bacco be made we will realize more 
money for it than if we continue to 
grow the same quantity. By reduc- 
ing our tobacco crops half we save 
half of our tobacco labor; half of our 
wood and time to cure it; half of our 
guano bills, and half of our best 
land for other crops or stock feed- 
ing. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you think the 





above plan worthy of consideration, 
I hope you and the press of the 
State will encourage it, and try to 
get our formers to move together 
onee for their own good. 
S. P. GENTRY. 
Person Co., N. C. 





FALL AS PAINTING TIME. 
Good Reasons Why Buildings Should be 
Painted in the Fall. 


The growing importance of the au- 
tumn months as a house paintinng 
season is worthy of note. Not many 
years since but few persons thought 


of painting in the fall; to-day, it is 


a recognized painting season. The 
advantages it affords are practical 
and the wonder is that they were 
not long ago appreciated. 

Paint dealers in this locality state 
that the fall paint trade this year 
will be a large factor in their busi- 
ness. The property owners each year 
are looking with increasing favor up- 
on the season for painting. 

Paint men generally, consider the 
fall very natural painting time. The 
weather conditions are especially fa- 
vorable to good painting. There is 
less likelihood of rain and one 
doesn’t have to contend with the 
moisture—causing the paint to peel, 
eheck of ecrack—that is usually in a 
building after the spring rains. 
Then, too, if a house needs painting, 
it certainly ought to be painted as a 
protection against the inclement 
winter weather. Another advantage 
of the fall season is that there are 
no gnats or flies—the bane of spring 
painting—to stick to the fresh paint. 

It pays to paint just as soon as a 
building needs it, for the longer it is 
put off, the more it will cost to get 
the right sort of job. This proves 
particularly true in the fall season. 

Again, property owners, especial- 
ly in agricultural districts, have 
time after harvest to give personal 
attention to the improvements of 
their property. 

Altogether the boom in fall 
painting is a healthy sign of the 
times. It is an awakening to natural 
advantages. 





Wide Tires. 


The following is a clipping from 
the report of the Secretary of the 
North Carolina Good Roads Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee held at Raleigh: 
The subject that will do more to 
problem in 
North Carolina at the present time 


solve the good roads 


is that of using wide tires on ve- 
hicles, especially heavy wagons; and 
if this Association can advise a 
means for promoting their use, it 
will accomplish a practical good. The 
most feasible plan it is thought is to 
induce some large dealer or dealers 
in wagons to equip their vehicles with 
wide tires and keep a supply of these 
tires and necessary fixtures in stock 
so that a farmer or user of a wagon 
ean obtain the material near at home. 
The greatest draw back to the use of 
the 
fact that they could not be secured 


wide tires heretofore has been 


without sending a long distance, and 





any repairs usually had to be made 
at the factory located in some other 
State. If this condition can be 
overcome we may expect to see wide 
tires come generally into use. 





Sharpers Everywhere. 


The Roanoke-Chowan Times tells 
how some lightning rod men have 
been “swamping” the people around 
Rich Square, and writes a word of 
caution, saying to the people, “Be- 
ware what you sign.” Mr. W. E. 
Spivey was told by the lightning rod 
man that it would cost only $20 or 
$23 to put rods on his house, but in 
the final settlement it cost $38. Mr. 
B. F. Taylor was told that it would 
cost $21 to put rods on his house, 
but when settlement was made the 
figures had crawled up to $58. The 
game is played thus: An advance 
agent goes ahead and makes esti- 
mates, saying it will be about so and 
so, at the same time getting the man 
who is buying the lightning rod to 
sign a contract at so much per foot. 
Later the wagon -.comes along and 
the manipulators put on the rods, 
finishing up with about twice as many 
feet as the advance agent and con- 
tractor estimated. So the game is 
to get a contract at so much per foot 
and then collect for about twice as 
much as was estimated for. The edi- 
tor of the Commonwealth “ponied 
up” to the tune of $56 some years ago 
under the same kind of contract, but 
the advance agent afterwards tried 
to commit suicide and then died, we 
believe; so we have nothing to say of 
him now. 


Landlady: “Don’t you think you 
were rude to complain of the coffee 
at breakfast this morning?” Boarder: 
“Really, I suppose I was. One ought 
never to be severe with the 
weak.”—Boston Transcript. 


too 





We never know the true value of 
friends. While they live we are too 
sensitive of their faults; when we 
have lost them we only see their vir- 
tues.—Hare. 





FEARFUL ODDS AGAINST HIM. 


Bed-ridden, alone and destitute. 
Such, in brief, was the condition of 
an old soldier by name of J. J. 
Havens, Versailles, O. For years he 
was troubled with Kidney disease and 
neither doctors nor medicines gave 
him relief. At length he tried Elec- 
tric Bitters. It put him on his feet 
in short order, and now he testifies: 
“Tm on the road to complete recov- 
ery.” Best on earth for Liver and 
Kidney troubles and all forms of 
Stomach and Bowel complaints. 
50e. Guaranteed by all druggists. 





Send model, sxetch or photo of invention for 


freereport on patentability. For free book, 


Feat” TRADE-MARKS."s* 


OPPUSITE U.S: PATENT OFFICE 
WASHINGTON.D.C. 


When writing advertisers please 
mention this paper. 





compiled from 
the publications 


of the various 

Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, 

and are of great 

value to all prac- 
| tical farmers, 

We mail them /reeto all 
farmers who apply for them. 
GERMAN KaLi Works, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 


ATLANTA, GA. BRANCH: 
22% So. Broad St., Inman Bidg. 
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utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 

‘™ and we will give you low prices. We quar- 
e antee fully everything we sell. Write us NOW 
= while you have our address. 


‘SALEM A.C. U.S.A. 








Chain of 8 Colleges owned by businese 
BIG 8 men and indorsed by business men. 
Fourteen Cashiersof Banks are on 
our Board of Directors. Our diploma means 
something. Enterany time. Positions secured. 


3% Draughon’s . 
£ Practical... 


4 Business... 
(Incorporated, Capital Stock $800,000.00.) 






Nashville, Tenn. U Atlanta, Ga. 

Fe. Worth, Texas, Ss proatsouery, Ale. 
St. Louls, Mo. Galveston, Texas, 
Littie Rock, Ark. & Shreveport, La. 


For 150 page catalogue address either place. 
If you prefer, may pay tuition out of salary af- 
ter course is completed. Guarantee graduates 
to be competent or no charges for tuition. 

HOME STUDY: Bookkeeping, Syorthand, 

rite for 


ht by mail. 
It’s free. 


Penmanship, oie, tan Bi 
on . 


100 page BOOKLE 








CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
; COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 


My office close to U. 8. Patent Office. FREE prelimin- 
@ary Yxaminations made. Atty’s Soo net due until tent 


ers 
Sreceive special notice, without charge, in the 


(INVENTIVE AGE 


illustrated monthly—Elev: terms, $1. a year. 


F Q SIGGER 918 F St., N. W., 

.U. HU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SPECIAL 

RATES. 

$30.60—Raleigh to Hot Springs,Ark. 
and return on account of 
Special Summer Excursion. 
Tickets on sale every Wednes- 
day and Saturday up to and 
including September 30, 1903; 
final limit sixty days from 
date of sale. 

For any other information, apply 
to any ticket agent of the Southern 
Railway, or address 
T. E. GREEN, C. T. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 
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The Proposed Georgia Patrol Law. 


It is with pleasure that I comply 
with your request to discuss, through 
the columns of your valuable paper, 
the bill now pending before the Gen- 
eral Assembly for the establishment 
in Georgia of a State Patrol. 

The making of a law for the guid- 
ance of one’s people is at all times 
accompanied with the gravest re- 
sponsibilities; in fact, no legislator, 
however well versed in the affairs of 
State, can begin to nrophesy with 
any degree of certainty the practical 
effect of a proposed law until it has 
received a fair and impartial trial at 
the hands of the people for whom it 
was made to govern. 

The ever-swinging pendulum of 
popular thought and action has in- 
spired me in the belief that a people 
can only be safe in the enjoyment 
of the constitutional rights be- 
queathed to them by the sovereignty 
when that sovereignty in some way 
exercises its protectorate over the 
citizen, so as to insure peace and 
happiness to him, who, in turn, 
through the system of taxation, sup- 
ports the State. 


Believing that this peace and hap- 
piness can be best maintained 
through the exercise of the police 
powers of the State, I have prepared 
and introduced in the Legislature of 
Georgia a bill looking to the estab- 
lishment of a State Patrol. 


The proposed measure vests the ap- 
pointing power in the grand juries 
of the several counties, and provides 
that seven citizens shall be named 
from each militia district as patrol- 
men. 

These patrolmen are to serve for 
twelve months, and are to be ex- 
empted from road duty during their 
respective terms, and are to be com- 
pensated from the insolvent cost 
fund of the State in manner and 
form as is now provided for the pay 
of deputy sheriffs for the perform- 
ance of similar duties. 


They will be subject to the call of 
a captain selected from their own 
number, and shall be clothed with po- 
lice powers, it being prescribed that 
they shall patrol their respective dis- 
tricts and arrest all profligate, idle 
and suspicious persons, and see that 
all such persons as may be classed 
as vagrants shall be dealt with as 
the law against vagrancy provides. 

In a word, the proposed measure 
declares war on that clas of crimi- 
nals known as vagrants, and offers 
to him who works the safe enjoyment 
of all that he earns. 


With this patrol svstem in opera- 
tion many of the horrors incident to 
a life in the country will be dis- 
sipated; in fact, nearly all crimes 
start in idleness. Let him who is 
without means begin to idle, and it 
is but a short step to the lane that 
leads. to every known vice and crime, 
and the system that checks idleness 
saves the citizen from this menace 
to his personal and property rights, 
and this law, properly enforced, will 
eventually drive the vagrant from 
our State. 

The avenue of escape is conducive 
to crime. He who contemplates a 





crime rarely ever puts the thought 
into action unless -his desire to do 
wrong is accompanied with the com- 
panion thought of being able to es- 
cape the punishment by the law. 
With this patrol system in operation 
no criminal could possibly hope to 
traverse more than one district or 
county line before being overtaken 
by the constant presence of this pa- 
trol, or some part of it, upon the 
highways, and the secrecy, yet cer- 
tainty of its movements, would, in 
my judgment, in many instances de- 
ter crime. 

The conditions in the South, with 
which most people are familiar, make 
the establishment of a rural police 
the imperative duty of the hour. To 
leave the women and children in our 
farm districts at the merey of the 
lawless is a wrong that none ean en- 
dorse. 

The State may boast of its gener- 
ous endowments to the public school 
fund, but no child of the farm can 
enjoy the blessings vouchsafed by 
such a gift when its very life would 
be in jeopardy in going to and from 
school. 

Give a people a perfect police pro- 
tection, as this bill insures, and the 
child will receive from the State the 
moral and intellectual development 
necessary to usefulness and com- 
plete citizenship. 

The State may swell with patrio- 
tic pride as the story of its fertile 
fields and great mineral resources is 
unfolded to the stranger who would 
make his home in her borders, but 
let one shriek of an outraged home be 
heard from the good housewife that 
succumbs to the clutch of a brute 
while the husband is at work in a 
distant field, and the terror of the 
famine could not make more desolate 
the scene. 

*Tis such crimes as these that have 
caused and are causing hundreds of 
our people to leave the farms and 
look for peace and happiness in the 
congested centers, and just in pro- 
portion as the farm is neglected the 
towns and cities become overcrowded, 
and in the war that ensues greed and 
necessity usurp the place of right, 
license suppresses liberty, virtue 
gives way to vice, and the iconoclast 
stands ever ready to tear down that 
which others would build. 

This exodus from the farm is due, 
I might say, almost entirely to the 
absence of police protection; but 
once let it be known that the women 
and children can be made to feel 
safe, intelligent and refinement will 
return to agricultural pursuits, the 
fertile fields will be reclaimed, and 
the product of the farm will be in- 
creased to its maximum, giving an 
income that will enhance the value of 
all farming sections, and return to 
the State an ample fund with which 
to maintain a system that brings to 
the tax-payer a substantial safety in 
the pursuit of happiness. ’Tis this 
kind of safety that my bill insures. 

The country patrol is not alto- 
gether new, nor is it an experiment. 
The Southern States maintained a 
perfect patrol system for many 
years up to and prior to the war, 
and it was a sad day for this country 





when the system was suspended. It 
was to this system, and moral effect 
of its operation, that its people en- 
joyed absolute safety during the 
period of the war, and if our people 
are ever to pursue an agricultural 
life with any degree of safety, it 
must be through the instrumentality 
of a law similar to the one proposed. 

Sociologists may theorize and mis- 
guided : philanthropists may endow, 
but he who deals with things as they 
are is the real philosopher—all oth- 


ers are dreamers—Hon. R. B. 
Blackburn, in the Manufacturers’ 
Record. 





WHAT IS LIFE? 


In the last analysis nobody knows, 
but we do know that it is under strict 
law. Abuse that law even slightly, 
pain results. Irregular living means 
derangement of the organs, resulting 
in Constipation, Headache or Liver 
trouble. Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
quickly readjusts this. It’s gentle, 
yet thorough. Only 25c. at all drug 
stores. 


SEABOARD 


Arr Lins Raitway 


Short Line to principal cities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as follows: 
No. 34. NORTHBOUND. 

1.25 a. m.—“‘Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, 
Northeast and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail.” 
For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth Norlina 
to Richmond ;connects at Hen- 
derson for Oxford and Weldon 
with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth- 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 
Northeast. 

No. 66. 7 
11.50 a. m—“Seaboard “Mail” for 

Richmond, Washington Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston. Connects at 
Richmond with C. and O. for 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis; at Washington with 
Pennsylvania and B. and O. 
for all points. 

No. 31. SOUTHBOUND. 

4.00 a. m.—“Seaboard Express,” for 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, St. Augustine, Tam- 
pa and all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m.—“Seaboard Local Mail,” 
for Charlotte, Atlanta and all 
local points. Connects at At- 
lanta for all points South and 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

7.383 p. m.—“‘Seaboard Mail,” for 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At- 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tam- 
va and all points South and 
Southwest. 

Tickets on sale to all points. Pull- 
man berths reserved. Tickets de- 








livered at hotels and residences with- 
out extra charge at 
UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE, 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
Raleigh, N .C. 


Phones 117. 











NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


8. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

* District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. T. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) RK. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A. Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS. 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterinarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 

Postoffice address of ali officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—John Graham, Warrenton, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—Hugh D. Edgerton, Ingle- 
side, Franklin County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—H. M. Cates, Swepsonville, Ala- 
mance County. ; 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—J. C. Bain, 
Wade, Cumberland County. 


Chaplain—A. P. Cates, Rock Spring, Or- 
ange County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 
Beaufort County. 


Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 

Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 
EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigb; W. B. 
Fleming, Ridgeway; John Graham, Warren- 
ton; Dr. J. E. Pe:son, Pikeville; Thomas J. 
Oldham, Teer. 

JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

J.M Mitchell, Goldsboro; T. P. Johnston, 

Salisbury; J. K. Hughes, HilJsboro. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE. 

Dr C. W. Burkett, Dr. F. L. Stevens, T. B. 

Parker, Clarence H Poe, Raleigh. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
President—J. A. Long, Roxboro. 
Secretary—J. E. Pogue, Raleigh. 

Treasurer and Assistant Secretary—Claude 
Denson, 
FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams. 
Secretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STA- 
TION. 


Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—C. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ra- 
leigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers, Raleigh. 
Veterinarian—Tait Butler, Raleigh. 
Biologist—F. L. Stevens, West Raleigh. 
Entomologist—Franklin Sherman, Jr., Ra- 


leigh. 
Assistant Chemist—G. S. Fraps, Raleigh. 


Poultryman—J.S. Jeffrey, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Field Experiments—B. F. Wal- 
ton, West Raleigh. 

Assistant in Dairy Husbandry—J. C. Ken- 
dall, West Raleigh. 


STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B. von Herff, 0. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Beck, Moses Cone, 

District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





EASTERN CAROLINA FRUIT AND 
TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

President—W. L. Hill, Warsaw. 

Vice-President—W. E. Springer, Wilming- 
ton. 

Secretary and Business Agent—H. T. Bau- 
man, Wilmington. 

Treasurer—S. H. Strange, Fayetteville. 

Attorney—E. 8. Martin, Wilmington. 

Executive Committee—W. L. Hill, chair- 


man; J. A. Westbrook. W. E. Springer, J. A. 
Westbrook and W. E. Thigpen. 
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THE COTTON SITUATION. 
Views of Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Char- 
lotte, on the Outlook. 

Charlotte, N. C., Aug. 27, 1903. 
John L. Williams & Sons, Richmond, 
Vast 

Perhaps the most notable achieve- 
ment of the nineteenth century was 
the development in the Southern 
States of the American Union of a 
system of agriculture, the outcome 
of which was within the century, a 
crop of 10,000,000 bales. At present 
prices the value of 10,000,000 bales of 
cotton exceeds $600,000,000. 

The world was given a fibre and 
fabric which has gone far in colder 
climates towards supplanting wool, 
linen and silk, while in the warmer 
climates it has furnished a material 
for clothing at so cheap a price that 
to get a 
foothold amongst those who formerly 
wore no clothes at all. 

The most important element in ex- 
tending the cotton trade is economy. 
None prefer a cotton fabric to wool, 
linen or silk. All the progress of 
the cotton trade has been upon the 
basis of underselling these three 
standard fabrics. 

Continued increase in production 
of cotton must be based upon its 
economy as compared with the value 
of other fabrics. The price must, 
of course, be high enough for the 
producer to make a profit. It must 
be low enough to make cotton goods 
an attractive purchase. When cot- 
ton was five and six cents a pound, 
which prices are too low, the trade 
in cotton goods was considerably ex- 
tended. While this extension was 


civilization has been able 


» going on and more mills were being 


built to meet the demand for goods, 
the farm laborers were being drawn 
in large numbers off the farms in the 
cotton belt to go into the cotton mills 
and other new manufacturing plants. 
In North Carolina alone nearly 50,- 
000 people have left farms to go 
into cotton mills. Fifty thousand 
more have left farms to go into other 
factories, such as_ cotton-seed oil 


‘mills, saw-mills, furniture factories, 


trouser factories, ete. 

Two influences co-operate to make 
the present high price of cotton: 
(1) the extended trade in cotton 
goods which was made when cotton 
was low and (2) the retirement of 
labor from the cotton farms to man- 
ufacturing pursuits. As shown 
above, about 100,000 farm workers 
have gone into factories alone. Most 
of the other cotton States have ex- 
perienced a similar change. 

Before the introduction of manu- 
factures in the South, the competi- 
tion in cotton production had _ be- 
come very acute. 

Reviewing the events that succeed- 
ed the Civil War and speaking ap- 
proximately and in round numbers, 
but with sufficient accuracy to il- 
lustrate what the general results have 
been, we find: 

In the first decade after the Civil 
War our people made 2,500,000 bales 
of cotton, for which they received 24 
cents a pound, yielding $300,000,000. 

In the second decade they made 





5,000,000 bales, for which they re- 
ceived 12 cents, yielding $300,000,000. 
In the third decade they made 
10,000,000 bales, for which they re- 
ceived 6 cents, yielding $300,000,000. 
With a largely increased popula- 
tion to support, producing four 
times the cotton the same sum of 
money must nevertheless suffice for 
the increased work, and support the 
increased number of people. 

At the present time the acute fea- 
ture of competition has shifted from 
the cotton field to the cotton factory. 
The raw product is high in price and 
the finished product low. In this 
new situation the production of cot- 
ton in the Southern States of the 
American Union has become a very 
attractive proposition. It is the 
more attractive and profitable be- 
cause the new manufacturing inter- 
ests have made large and growing 
markets for the perishable products 
of the farm, such as fruits, vege- 
tables, chickens, eggs, butter, milk, 
ete. Formerly the cotton farmer 
could sell nothing but his cotton. 
Now in the manufacturing districts 
he can sell every sort of farm prod- 
uct. 

This new condition makes the 
South a fine field for the European 
emigrant. The further development 
of cotton production would seem to 
be contingent on finding a new ele- 
ment to take the nlace of those, who, 
in the South, have left the farm 
for the factory. 

Present prices will naturally tend 
to stimulate production. Less tobac- 
eo in North Carolina, less rice in 
South Carolina, less sugar in Louisi- 
ana and less corn, wheat and oats 
throughout the cotton belt will be 
made, and more cotton will be made. 

It will probably take the stimulat- 
ing influences several years to be- 
come fully operative. Therefore, it 
would seem probable that for sever- 
al years the price of cotton would 
remain at a figure that would make 
its production very attractive. 

With cotton at 10 cents a pound, 
and above, and with increasing fac- 
tory populations making cash mar- 
kets for perishable farm products, 
the South is by far the most attrac- 
tive part of the United States for 
that class of European immigration, 
which is made up of farmers, who 
are coming to this country to better 
their condition. 

The growing crop is in excellent 
condition. The outcome is wholly de- 
pendent upon weather conditions 
from this time forward. With fa- 
vorable weather the crop might be 
10,000,000 bales or more. With un- 
favorable weather the crop might be 
10,000,000 or less. An early or late 
frost would have a very material ef- 
fect one way or the other. The 
average probability would seem to be 
for about 11,000,000 bales. The crop 
is late by at least three weeks and 
that is against a big yield. 

D. A. TOMPKINS. 





The State Department is advised 
that a revolutionary movement is 
about to begin in Panama, which may 
have an important bearing on the 


Isthmian canal project. 





BUCKLEN’S ARNICA SALVE. 


Has world-wide fame for marvel- 
lous cures. It surpasses any other 
salve, lotion, ointment or balm for 
Cuts, Corns, Burns, Boils, Sores, 
Felons, Ulcers, Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Chapped Hands, Skin 
Eruptions; infallible for Piles. Cure 
guaranteed. Only 25c. at all drug- 
gists. 


CALDWELL SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Session of Caldwell 
School begins September 1, 1903. It is a quiet, 
inexpensive school, in a healthy locality. 

Board and tuition $8.00 a month. Music 


$2.50 @ month. 
For other inten, pagneee, 
MATTIE CALDWELL, 





Lemon Springs, aes County, N. c. 





850 Oxford Seminary, 





1903 


| 
















charges, etc. 





OXFORD, N. 


Apply for beautifully illustrated catalogue poh Tian views of grounds, buildings, 
dormitories, laboratory, society hall, classes of 1903and 1904, with courses of study, 


Board, and full Literary Tuition for Annual Session, $140. 
Two Degrees, B. A. and B. L. Music, Art, Elocution, Business Course. 








re. PP. HOoOBGOoondD. 











960,00 . 





f.0. b, Factory. 





THE BEST HAY PRESS MADE FOR THE P PRICE. 





Fruit Trees.—Place your orders now for Fall delivery. 
Do not put this off; if you do you may be unable to get good 


stock. 


Cook Stoves.—No. 7—16 Complete, $10.75; No. 7—18, 
$12.00; No. 7—20, $13.00 ; No. 8—18, $12.75; No. 8—20, $14.00. 





IMPROVED | 
ALLIANCE 
SEWING 
MACHINES, 


$16.50, (7.50, 18.50, 





Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 





WAGONS, ONE HORSE AND TWO HORSE, 


At wholesale prices, 


f. o. b. factory. No 


freight allowance. Write for prices.... 








CUTAWAY 


DISK HARROWS 
ALL SIZES. 


Wire Feace for Farm and Poultry, Barbed and Smooth Wire. 


GROCERIES . 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


ash- 
‘man 
ation 





made 
ges Write for prices on anything you wish to purchasnd at 


have no general price list. 
Alliancemen solicited. 


Orders from all Alliancemen and ec. 


Place aad orders at once for Annual Clover, Grass and Grain Seeds, 
ete., ete., before prices advance. 


T. B. PARKER, S, B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CARO.WIAA. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Reproduced from the September St. Nichdlas by courtesy of 


The Century Co. 


Tuis is little Susie 
Riding into town, 
Reading her A B C’s 

Upside down. 





Copyright 1903. 


All rights reserved. 





This is little Tommy 
Sitting ’cross the way, 
Laughing at her ignorance, 

As well he may. 





You Can’t Fool Us. 


You can’t fool us! 

I turned to learn the cause of their 
evident derision, and saw, walking 
along with a very important air, a 
little fellow carrying what appeared 
to be a large book under his arm. 

“There’s nothing inside of it!” the 
boys continued to shout. “You can’t 
fool us!” 

I looked closer, and sure enough, 
the little chap had nothing but the 
cover of the book. He started off 
with @ guilty expression on his face, 
as if.ashamed of being discovered 
in the act of deception; for his evi- 
dent purpose had been to impress 
his young friends with his superior 
literary attainments. 

May I be permitted to say what 
passed through my mind as I went 
on my way? 

I fancied I could see that same 
boy, after a few years, cheating in 
the sports which all boys love to 
play, and his lessons in school have 
not been prepared with painstaking 
care; yet he manages to pass—can 
any of you boys tell how he does it? 
But his friends cannot respect him, 
and they sneeringly remark, “You 
can’t fool us!” 

Some years later I see him apply- 
ing for a position, but to his sur- 

rise a young fellow much inferior 

ne personal appearance, and lacking 
aat “I know it all” air, is given the 
preference. 


“All on the surface there,” thinks 
the man in the office, as he watches 
i this applicant saunter off. 


sipaBoys, will you listen? I am not 
start & to preach, so don’t be alarmed. 
without Want to say a few direct words 
is but /2t from my heart. 


leads. ou can’t fool the world. Always 

e you will be judged at your real value. 
You may try to appear wiser than 
you really are, or you may brag ever 
so loudly of your capabilities, but if 
there is nothing inside the cover 
people will very soon find it out. 
Our good old English word, char- 

acter, is derived from the Greek 





meaning to engrave, to cut into fur- 
rows. Now, then, a good _ strong 
character does not come to one hap- 
hazard. The honest purpose, and 
lofty ideal, must be furrowed in, and 
engraved indelibly on heart and 
brain. Every wrong impulse resist- 
ed, and every decision made for the 
right, leaves an impression which 
goes toward the building of charac- 
ter. ; 
“Build it well, whate’er you do; 
Build it straight and strong and 
true; 
Build it clean and high and broad; 
Build.it for the eye of God.” 
—The American Boy. 





Ethel, aged 5 years, was learning 
to sew, and one day, after vainly try- 
ing to make the preliminary prepara- 
tions with a needle and thread, she 
asked: “Mamma, don’t they call the 
hole of the needle the eye?” “Yes, 
dear,” was the reply. “Well,” con- 
tinued the little miss, “T’ll bet this 
old needle’s cross-eyed.” 





“Are you in pain, my little man?” 
asked the kind old gentleman. “No,” 
answered the boy, “the pain’s in me.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 
























Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
quiets tickling throats, hack- 
ing coughs, pain in the lungs. 
It relieves congestion, sub- 


Cherry 
Pectoral 


dues inflammation. It heals, 
strengthens. Your doctor will 
explain thisto you. He knows 
all about this cough medicine. 

“We have used Aver’s Cherry Pectoral in 
our family for 25 years for throat and lung 


troubles, and we think no medicine equals it.” 
Mks. A. POMEROY, Appleton, Minn. 
Lowell, Mass. 


25c., 50¢., £1.00. “a 
Throats 


All druggists. 
Ayer’s Pills greatly aid recovery. 


Purelv vecetable, gently laxative. 


J.C. AYER CO., 




















SOUTHERN DENTAL COLLECE, ainsi: 


Tf you are interested in obtaining a dental education, write ae. ¢oe. 4 
for free catalogue of full instruction. tye x \ 


“conese DR. S. W. FOSTER, DEAN, 100 NORTH BUTLER STREET, ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 
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‘Salt, Salt, Saltt: 
» CARGO OF SALT ARRIVED EX. SCHOONER < 
» CG, C. LESTER, CONSISTING OF . 6... se < 
‘ , 
> 10,000 BAGS. } 
1 —— WE ALSO HAVE—— « 
> Ice Cream and Rock Salt for Cattle.. < 
1 WE CAN GIVE ROCK BOTTOM PRICES ON CAR LOADS OR LESS. 
e@- SEND YOUR ORDERS QUICK, to 
» D. L. CORE COMPANY, : 
> WHOLESALE GROCERS AND IMPORTERS, 4 
118 to 125 N. Water St, »- - - - - WILMINGTON, N. C. 
iY, YY YY a a a a a ma aa® 2 











Littleton Female College 











One of the most prosperous schools in the South, with a high stand- 
ard of scholarship, located at a very popular Summer Resort, and with 
a large patronage from five States, extending from New Jersey to 
Florida—an Institution that is doing a great work. 

We will take a limited number of pupils, including 


Board and Full Literary Tuition for $52.90 


per term on conditions made known on application to 
REV. J. M. RHODES, A. M., Pres, Littleton, N. C. 
01A10100040000000000008% ACURA 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 
A. AND M. COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. C. 


Men to Farm, like men in other vocations, need education. The State Agri- 
cultural College provides instruction that educates forthefarm. : : . 











Four year course in Agriculture. Two year course in Agriculture. 
Winter courses in Agricuiture and Dairying. 


Expenses are moderate. Many opportunities for self help. Information 
about Scholarships, Self Support or other particulars of the Agricultural 
Courses can be obtained by addressing the Professor of Agriculture. : : : 


CHARLES W. BURKETT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
40S OS8 SOS 60H O6S6SHO6H6H 6H 6H OSHOS OS 6SE06E 
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THE GRAHAM COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


MARSHALLBERG, N, C. 
“DOWN BY THE MURMURING SEA.” 

















.. Leading Co-Educational College Preparatory School of.. 
... Eastern North Carolina... 


Competent Teachers, Healthful Location, Mild Climate, Religious Training. 





Two hundred and sixty students enrolled last year. Fall Term begins 
September 21st. Normal Course for Teachers. Five Courses Leading to 
College entrance. 


Stenography, Typewriting, Book-keeping, Telegraphy. 
Catalogue sent on application. Address 
THE PRESIDENT, Marshallberg, N. C. 



































THE 


NORTH CAROLINA STATE NORMAL and INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


cocoa nemcccmmnn COUPE LEN LS teem 





Literary, Classical, Scientific, Pedagogical 
Commercial, Domestic Science, Manual Training, Music. 


Five courses leading to Diplomas. Advanced courses leading to Degrees. Wel-equip ed 
Practice and Observation School Faculty numbers 40. Board, laundry, tuition, and fees 
for use of text-books, etc., $140 a year. For noa-residents of the State $160. Twelfth an- 
nual session begins September 15, 1903. ‘To secure board in dormitories, all free-tuition ap- 
plications should be made before July 15th. Correspondence invited from those desiring 
competent teachers and stenographers. For catalogue and other information, address 


CHARLES D. McIVER, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK 
a. His Proposal. 
“T love you, pretty maid,” he said; 
“But should you say me nay, 


I would not die as others have, 
Whom you have turned away. 








“T would not go and kill myself— 
A toolish thing to do— 

I’'d give some other pretty maid 
The love I offered you.” 


She sat awhile, all wrapt in thought. 
What else was there to do? 

She heaved a sigh, and shyly said, 
“IT guess J’ll marry you.” 

—Cecile I. Gardiner in the Septem- 
ber Woman’s Home Companion. 





When Polly Goes Away to School. 

Polly is busy these days getting 
ready for college, and, of course, her 
wardrobe was the first thing to re- 
She is going to 
take more underclothing than she 
uses at home, for there are some- 
times unforeseen delays in laundry 
work away from home, yet fresh 
linen must be had, so Polly has plen- 
ty of muslin underwear, shirt-waists 
and hose for the sultry days of fall, 
besides the light-weight underwear. 
She will not take heavy underwear 
and heavy dresses until she goes back 
after the Christmas holidays. She 
has three pretty silk waists (two 
light-colored and one dark) to wear 
Sundays and for evenings, also one 
of nun’s veiling for cool evenings. 

Polly has a light-weight cloth suit 
to travel in, a rainy-day skirt, two 
white pique skirts, a dimity gown, 
a best suit for church wear, a light 
foulard silk and a black silk skirt to 
wear with her various waists. In the 
box that will be sent to her for Hal- 
lowe’en will be the gypsy costume 
she fixed up for a party last winter, 
as college girls nearly always have 
a fancy-dress frolic on that delight- 
ful night. In the same box will be 
a couple bars of her favorite violet 
toilet soap and a supply of station- 
ery and stamps, with the nuts from 
Unele Dick’s farm, which to her will 
be better flavored than any she could 
buy. In the Thanksgiving box, along 
with the goodies the cook is already 
planning to make, her mother will 


eeive attention. 


send a cloth skirt for every day, and 
at least one new waist, as constant 
wear for two months will make the 
summer eloth traveling dress shab- 
by, and unless a girl, for economical 
reasons, must get along with few 
clothes, she is more comfortable, just 
as we all are, in the consciousness 
of being well gowned. 

Besides this wearing apparel, Pol- 
ly has a pretty bathrobe, a flannel 
and a dimity dressing saeque and a 
long kimona- of cotton erepe to slip 
on over her night dress in going 
back and forth to the toilet room. 
She will have a gymnasium suit made 
at college, so it_will be uniform with 
the others. In wraps, Polly has her 
suit jacket, a heavy jacket, a three- 
quarter length cloth cape for even- 
ing wear (but not of college colors) 
and a heavy golf cape to wear be- 
tween buildings in stormy weather. 
For headwear there is her church 
hat, street hat, pique tennis hat, 





tam for skating, and a fluffy, fleecy 
fascinator. 

Polly has two pair of high shoes, 
besides her skating boots, Oxford 
ties, slippers, dancing slippers, bed- 
room and bath slippers, with sandal 
and storm rubbers in which her name 
is written in red ink. She is also 
the proud possessor of two umbrellas 
—one best and one everyday, and 
both marked with a name plate— 
Betty Stacey, the Pilgrim for Sep- 
tember. 





Two Old-fashioned Flowers. 


One of the most convenient plants 
for bedding out in the spring is the 
old-fashioned verbena. This is a 
group which can be made a source of 
some profit, also, in nearly all com- 
munities. Anywhere where tomato 
and cabbage plants can be grown at 
a profit, verbenas can be handled in 
the same frames and in almost the 
same way, and the same buyers who 
take three dozen tomato plants for 
the kitchen garden will take one 
dozen verbena plants for the flower 
border. Like all other flowers—or 
nearly all others—the verbena has 
been considerably improved in re- 
cent years, and the fine varieties 
which are now grown would surprise 
any one who has not seen good ver- 
benas for a dozen years. Many per- 
sons do not know that verbenas are 
good for eut flowers, but the better 
varieties are excellent used in this 
way. 

Among the old-fashioned flowers 
hardly anything is more popular— 
or more deserving of its popularity 
—than the hollyhock. Unfortunately 
it has been much subject to a rust- 
ing of the leaves in recent years, 
which has greatly discouraged many 
of the old lovers of this plant. This 
rust can be overcome to some extent 
by placing the plants in fresh ground 
where hollyhocks have not been 
grown before, and by getting strong 
plants not yet attacked by the dis- 
ease. A plant doctor who has 
studies this disease closely told us 
recently that it is on the decline, and 
that hollyhocks can now be grown 
with much greater certainty of suc- 
eess than they could a few years 
ago. . We certainly hope he is right. 
—Albany Country Gentleman. 





Puddings Without Eggs. 


Amherst Pudding.—Three cups of 
sifted flour, two-thirds of a cup of 
molasses, 1 cup of milk, 1 cup of 
suet chopped fine, half pound of rai- 
sins, half a nutmeg, half a teaspoon- 
ful of ground cinnamon, teaspoonful 
of soda, quarter teaspoonful of salt. 
Into the flour put the suet, raisins 
(stoned and ‘chopped), salt and 
spices. Add the molasses, then the 
milk, to which the soda, previously 
dissolved in a little of the milk 
(taken from the cupful), has been 
added. Steam for three hours in a 
tin pudding boiler. If suet cannot 
be had, substitute half a cup of 
melted butter. 

Baked Indian Pudding.—One 
quart of milk. Seald 1 pint of it, 
and add 1 cup of corn meal, a scant 
half teaspoonful of salt and a half 
teaspoonful of cinnamon. Add the 
rest of the milk, and bake to hours. 





How to Plant Hyacinths. 


First in importance among hardy 
bulbs I should place the hyacinths. 
Much has been written about put- 
ting them in position in the bed and 
then covering them with soil, put- 
ting sand under them, ete.; but in 
actual practice these slow and labo- 
rious methods are not essential to 
success. If, however, the planter 
prefers to follow the more laborious 
—and possibly surer—method, then 
remove five or six inches of the top 
soil and cover the surface of the soil 
where the bulbs are to be set with an 
inch of sand. One advantage of 
this method is that it enables the 
planter to accurately place the bulbs 
in position as to depth and distance 
apart, so that the effect at flowering 
time is more regular as a whole than 
if planted with a dibber. The layer 
of sand has its advantage, inasmuch 
as it provides drainage at the base 
of the bulbs and minimizes the 
chances of decay from contact with 
manure in the soil and from water 
lodging immediately beneath them. 
The writer has seen good beds of 
bulbs obtained by both methods, but 
the last one described is possibly the 
surer one.—Country Life. 








Prayer books answer many useful 
lessons besides that of being care- 
fully laid on the drawing-room table 
every Sunday morning.—Chatfield. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they cannot 
reach the seat of thedisease. Catarrhisablood 
or constitutional disease, and in order to cure 
it you must take internal remedies. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is notaquack medicine. It 
was prescribed by one of the best physiciansin 
this country for years, and is a regular pre- 
scription. It is composed of the best tonics 
known, combined withthe best blood purifiers, 
acting directly on the mucous surfaces. The 
perfect combination of the two ingredientsis 
what produces such wonderful results in curing 
Catarrh. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O, 
Sold by druggists, price 75c. 
all’s Family Pills are the best. 





SPECIAL RATES VIA _ SEA- 
BOARD ATR LINE RAILWAY. 


Summer Excursion Rates via Sea- 
board Air Line Railway. ‘Tickets 
sold daily, June ist to September 
30th, inclusive, with final return lim- 
it October 31st. Below I beg to give 
you rates to the principal points: 

From Raleigh to— 

Old Point Comfort, Va........$8.25 
White Sulphur Springs, Va. ..$14.15 
Asheville, IN. ©... 60002500000 0B hosee 
Hendersonville, N. C........ .$11.60 
Packory.. NM. . (Oso 00-00. sei0ae one amen 
Blowing Rock, N. C...........$13.00 
LDS CRG ae rae $9.00 
Cross Hill, S. C., (Harris 

PAGRSAD “a: << -c cide ss sieisaa een ace 
Eimeolnton, IN. C.. cise ss cec ee a@acee 
PAtHOVON. Sl; Os oe's-s'e'0.0.8 6:00 wore $3.90 
MASTEDOTO, Ns O).s-0:0: 50: 00 00 6's ose eOe 
Rutherfordton, N. O.......... «$9.45 
Rt I ac eons nale's 019 9 ae CEO 
Southern Pines, N. C.........$38.55 
Mount Eagle, N. C.......... $24.45 
Baltimore, Md.... 2... cceees ePlaeOD 
Boston, Maga. cs iscces00 00 0BeOuD 
Carolina Beach, N. C......... $7.15 
Chimney Rock, N. C........ .$12.90 
Jackson Springs, N. C........ .$4.85 
Now Work, Ne Meees cecsce ov ee lee 
Ocean View, Va.. .. 2.0.00 ce ee ferad 
Providence, R. I...........2- «$24.25 
Virginia Beach, Va....... +++ «Pood 
Washington, N. C©............ $7.30 
Washington, D. 0....020.0000 ePlo.gd 
Wrightsville, N. S. ..........$7.80 


For further information apply to 


C. H. GATTIS, ©. P. & T. A., 















Healthy 
Children 


are kept strong and well; weak and 
egy 4 little folks are made vigorous 
y the use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 
expels worms, etc. Palatable and 
positive in sction. Bottleby mail, 25e 

E. & SS. FRIY, Baltimore, Md. 
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Your Line Fence 


should always be PAGE. It’s so much stronger. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect Juue 14th, 1903. 








This condensed schedule is published as 


information and is — to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 

12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Goldsboroto Greensboro, 
connecting at Greensboro with No. 39. 
‘Atlanta Express,’’ Pnilman sleeper and 
day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’? for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia, 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,’”’ solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. 112 
daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 
connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 
Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 
and intermediate stations, also at Golds- 
boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 
Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 
C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens- 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
ham for Oxford, Henderson, Keysviile 
and Richmond. At University Station 
for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘Fast Mail’? for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 
and local stations. 

10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina‘points, At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfoik, Va., where 
close connection is made with Chesa- 
peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

y 5 P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily exceptSunday. At Unteasier 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and _ first-class 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or.eans, day coaches Washin - 
ton to New Orleans, also with no 
bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 
ington and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 
at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 
Salisbury to Memphis, 

4.12 P.M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 

boro and local stations. 
C. H. ACKERT, Gen’l Manager, 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Manager, 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D, C, 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. ER. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Building, 
RALEIGH, N. C 
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106 WEST MARTIN STREET. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
Bingle subscription, 1 year............ccccceeeee 
Single subscription, 6 months. “ 
Tria! subscription, 8 montbB...............0000 





Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postoffice. 


When sending your renewal be sure to give 
exactly the name on label and postoffice to 
which the copy of paper you receive is sent. 


All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made payable to, “THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- 
MER, leigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—If a subscriber wishes 
his copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subscription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails is 
to become responsible for payment of sub- 
scription, and all arrearages must be paid 
when paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
702,’ shows that payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; ‘1 Sep. ’03,”’ to Sept. 1, 1903, 
and so on. Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 








On Farmers’ Organizations. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

It is never too late to do good, we 
are told. Because we have acted 
stupidly in the past, it’s no reason 
for continued stupidity. We received 
a ten page letter this week from a 
business man in Craven County. It 
was lamentations from start to finish. 
He commenced on the first line to 
cuss out the American Tobacco 
Trust and he got worse and worse 
every line through the ten pages. 
He said leaf tobacco was selling 
from a half cent to one and one-half 
and three cents per pound and that 
same quality of tobacco sold last sea- 
son at four, six, ten, and as high as 
sixteen cents. He further said that 
if the farmers failed to get better 
vrices for their leaf tobacco they 
could not pay 20 per cent of the in- 
debtedness incurred in raising the 
present crop in Eastern Carolina. 

Well, let us see. Ten years ago 
the farmers in the South and West 
were organized almost as one man. 
They could throttle a trust and down 
it at any place and any time. They 
killed the jute bagging trust in the 
South too dead to skin inside of 
thirty days. Other trusts in the 
West went the same way before the 
Farmers’ Alliance hosts. That kind 
of procedure did not set well on the 
stomachs of the leaders, would-be- 
leaders and pap suckers—and they 
opened fire on the Farmers’ Alliance, 
South and West. Their battle cry 
was, “The farmers have gone in poli- 
tics.” The Republicans in the West 
saw another rebellion and began to 
yell, “Rebel Brigadier.” The South 
took up the old bloody shirt and the 
negro, and they busted the Farmers’ 
Alliance, and to-day the farmers are 
scattered, and can do nothing in the 
way of checking combines and trusts 
for want of organization. And they 
allowed designing politicians to put 
them into these present conditions 
and all politicals parties are alike 
responsible. Some of the men who 
assisted in wrecking the Farmers’ 
Alliance have feathered their nest; 
some have gone to the dogs political- 
ly. Now the farmer is at the mercy 











of land sharks, and who is to blame? 
If they had stuck together as they 
were from 1888 to to 1892 they could 
defied the and 
could have done*as they pleased with 
their tobacco, cotton and any other 
farm commodity that trusts might 
When they all get 
together again, regardless of polities 
together, 
whole situation in 


have tobaeceo trust, 


have struck at. 


of politicians, and _ stick 
they have the 
their own hands, and not till then. 
The tillers of the sold, the miners 
this 


make 75 per cent of the voters. When 


and day laborers of nation, 
that class get together and pull to- 
gether, then you can say to the Leg- 
to Congress, Thus far 
and no further. God speed the time 
that the wealth creators of this great 
nation will get their eyes open to 


islature or 


their best interest. 
J. P. SOSSAMON. 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Tobacco Slightly Up. 


The prices for tobacco on the Ra- 
leigh market show an increase. It 
is not a large one, yet the price is up 
somewhat. 

The sales yesterday were in the 
neighborhood of 12,000 pounds and 
of this there was sold at the Farm- 
ers’ Warehouse of Cheatham & 
Mitchell 6,362 pounds at an average 
price of $5.10 a hundred. The aver- 
age at the Capital City Warehouse 
was the same. 

The sales of two of the farmers 
having tobacco on the market to-day 
were as follows: 

T. J. Ferrall, of Myatt’s Mill, 85 
pounds at $4.60, 33 pounds at $5.40; 
31 pounds at $10; 51 pounds at 
$10.25; 70 pounds at $10. 

W. A. Adcock, of Hickory Grove, 
28 pounds at $6; 35 pounds at $12; 
7 pounds at $40; 22 pounds at $26; 
40 pounds at $17.50; 55 pounds at 
$10; 42 pounds at $5.80.—News and 
Observer 5th. 





Secretary Wilson on the Tobacco Situ- 
ation. 


The attention of Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson having been eall- 
ed to the serious conditions prevail- 
ing throughout the “Light Leaf Dis- 
trict” of the tobacco growing States 
the Seeretary said last week: “The 
trouble is that the farmers and 
planters are not sufficiently diversi- 
fying their crops. They are growing 
too much of a single variety of to- 
bacco, and the buyers are already 
overstocked. Under condi- 
tions they can naturally dictate the 
price. 


these 


The planters should give more 
attention to the and the pas- 
ture. The Department can do little 
to help them this year, but next year 


COW 


it will turn its attention to the grow- 
ing of more profitable varieties of 
tobacco—tobaceo of the Cuban type. 
We have already established the Su- 
matra wrapper industry and it will 
take care of itself. We have already 
found some districts that will grow, 
and we hope to find more. Our or- 
dinary filler tobacco brings about 10 
cents per pound, whereas the Cuban 
filler brings upwards of 80 cents per 
pound. Planters who will turn their 
attention to diversified farming and 
grow small lots of the higher grade 
tobacco will make handsome profits.” 





Hester’s Cotton Report. 


New Orleans, Sept. 2.—The totals 
of Secretary Hester’s annual report 
on the cotton crop of the United 
States shows receipts of cotton at all 
United States ports for the year to 
be 7,724,104 bales, against 7,679,290 
last year; overland to northern mills 
and Canada, 1,083,383 bales, against 
1,103,953; southern consumption 
taken direct from the interior of cot- 
ton belt, 1,920,072 bales, against 1,- 
897,437, making the cotton crop of 
the United States 1902-03 
amount to 10,727,559 bales, against 
10,680,680 last year, and 10,383,422 
the year before. Colonel Hester has 
made his annual investigation into 
the consumption of the South and 
has received reports by mail and tele- 


graph from every mill consuming 
cotton in the cotton-growing States, 


including woolen mills that have used 
cotton, and the results show a total 
of 2,000,728, but of this 80,657 were 
taken from ports and were included 
in port receipts. 

This shows that the mills of the 
South have used up 62,758 bales more 
than during 1901-02, and 379,798 
more than during 1900-01, a most re- 
markable showing in the face of re- 
cent trade conditions, 
have been brought about by the ab- 
normal difference between values of 
the raw material and the manufac- 
tured article. 


for 





Friday was the first day of the ses- 
sion of the North Carolina College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
and there were 420 students. A 
splendid opening for this great col- 
lege. 


FIFTY DOLLARS FOR A BOT- 
TLE OF GOMBAULT’S CAUS- 
TIC BALSAM. 


Jonesboro, Tenn., Feb. 4, 1903. 
The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 

I have used your GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM for wind galls, 
saddle galls, collar bruises, cuts by 
barbed wire, splints, knots, ete. I 
have part of one bottle left, and if 
I thought I could not get another I 
would not take fifty dollars for it.— 
D. G. KEEBLER. 











Manager Wanted. 


Trustworthy lady or gentleman to manage 
business in this county and adjoining terri- 
tory for well and favorably known House of 
solid financial standing. $20.00 straight cash 
salary and expenses, paid each Monday by 
check direct from headquarters. Expense 
pane advanced; position permanent. Ad- 
dress Manager, 610 Monon Bidg., Chicago, II. 





WANTED—SEVERAL PERSONS OF 
character and good reputation in each State 
(one in this county required) to represent 
and advertise old established wealthy busi- 
ness house of solid financial standing. Sal- 
ary $21.00 weekly with expenses additional, 
all payable in cash direct every Wednesday 
from head offices. Horse and carriage fur. 
nished when necessary. Keferences. En- 
close self-addressed envelope. Colonial, 332 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 








, BEFORE DECIDING 


What school, write to us, 

We furnishjreliable infor- 

mation and catalogues of 

all Schools and Colleges 

t free. We represent several 

s | hundred Colleges, Girls’ 

Boarding Schools, Military, 

Academies, Schools of Med- 

ioe Phar macy, Law, Business, Music, 
Art, etc, 


Special Rates in any School if you enter 
through us. 


American School and College Agency, 


1250 FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 














S lendid YOUNG THOROUGHBRED 
p B. P. Rock Chickens, cheap till 
November; Hawkins & Calla strains. 
URAHA POULTRY FARM, 
RICH SQUARE, N. C. 


supposed to { 














Red Shoes 





Two Shoes that come as near giving 
perfect satisfaction as can be made. 
All leather, waterproof and substan- 
tial. A new lot just arrived. 


Greensboro Female College 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Literary and Business Courses. Schools in 
Music, Artand Elocution. Fall Term begins 
Wednesday, September 9th, 1903. 

Terms moderate. Apply for catalogue to 





Nirs. Lucy H. Robertson, 
PRESIDENT. 








DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in correspondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
States for all grades school and college 
work. Can refer you to some that would 

robably suit. NO CHAKGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
officers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891.] Raleigh, N. C. 














M THLY, At- 
The Peach Grower (ont Gn is tn 
dispensable to growers of fruit. Best horti- 
culturists in the land are regular contribu- 
tors. Handsomely printed and illustrated. 
Trial subscription three months 15c. Sample 
copies 10c. You can’t afford to miss reports 
of Georgia experiments now being made on 
peach orchards. 


Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WII. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combineediffer- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you can 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you can’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
copy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts. Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. O. 














